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Whether times be good or bad, remember 


mne=” HM, Tae QUEEN oF SWEDEN 


GUARANTEED GENUINE BARGAINS. GALAXY BARGAIN BALE 


This Phenomenal Offer is made to the readers of Pearson's Weekly, 21'1.09. 

On receipt of P.O. for 5/6 we will forward direct from our Looms to your 

addreas one of our an e 
AZ ¥ rab) Hi, ‘ : " 7 


PRUDENTIAL 
REAL « The lot, packed Piped = sent on receipt 


SEAMLESS 2 Saperbd Quality Cream ‘Whitney Bian. 
kets, soit, warm, and comfortable, 58a. by 


THERE IS NOTHING 
MORE DELICIOUS 


WOVEN T2in,, bean:ifull whipped wit orien. 
LF - 2 Homespun HMeather-Colour an 
HALF CUINEA kets. ae raat durable and useful blanket, 


size Min by 70tn., bordared. 
2 Yorkshire Combed White Twilled 
Blankets, thick, warm, soft, and com‘ort- 
Suitable for Drawing-room, Dining-room, alle. well finished and edged, site Slip. by 70tn. 
Bedroom, &.. handsomely borcered. in 9 Cream-Coloured, Warm, Fine Quality 
nix different patterns of fashionable self Crib Blonkets. soft as velvet, wash well 
shades of Crimson, Greens, Blues, and a‘ d beantiful finish, full size 
Art Colourings to suitull requirements, and Z 
Alloriterserecuted in rotation as they arrive by 195°. 


(Regd.) 


PREPARED 


DELICIOUS, RUGS large enoughtocoveranyor ary: pads 
gized room. Thesc Carpets will be Money re‘urved in full if not fully sa‘rsfie!. 
acnt out as sample Carpets, thus showin: 


GIVEN 


CS 
the identical quality we do supply ir all 
sizes, They are made of material equal | 
to wool, and being @ apeci:litysof our own, | 


can only be obtained direct from our looms, 
‘Lug gaving the purchascr all middle 99.900 Real Odourless Oriental 


Designs. : vet Over 400,000 sold during the Wadded Quilts. 

x 7 { Frurned af ane porta Pecarande To be disposed of at an enormous sacrifive. Just 

Repeat. Orders and Unsvticited Teeti- tocter’ cnt sock of eames Back S'-. Carrhae 
’ ak rice). ese milte are won ath 

moniais received. Snnie® of modern luxury. Covered 


CIVEN AWAY ! CIVEN AWAY ! or fine quality end artiatic 


With every Carpcst we 
szall ABSOLUTELY GIVE 
AWAY a very handsome 
Rag to match, or we will for Quilt we will present FREE to the purchaser 

send Two Carpets either a Magnificent Tea Cosy or Pilluw. cr to 


- and TWO RUGS for Oi FREE PRESEN TATION.—Alsoaa 
10/6. Batra Special Gift this week with cach Guat 


WITH 
ENGLISH 


NUTRITIOUS, 
WHOLESOME, 
AND PURE. 


Oh 


178 Belvir Road, Coalv'le, Tetceater, 45 1008, Very strong, equal to Sterling ev in appear: 

H. (OX, F-q., writes: nance and wear, well finish: ted in Mask, 

“ Please aend me twool sour Prod nti B tesclette Carpete and Rugs. amount Bird, and other desicna. N With every 

108 6a enclosed. The ast we had before irom you Nas Leen wu wear twelie Quilt Two Free Presents. Money willimgly 
eurs,” returned. 


{ustrated Bargain Catalogues of Carpets, Hoarthrugs, Quilts, Table Linens, Bodsteads, Overmantels 
Curtains, &o., Post Free If, whon writing, you mention Pearson's Weekly, 91109. Address : 


F. HOPCSON & SONS (Cept. P.W.), danufacturers, Tmpo tors, 4 nante, WEGDSLEY RI., LEEDS. 
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DISTRESSING 
COUCH 


Bronchitis and Blood-Spitting. 


Despaired of ever being better. 
CURED AT LAST. 


i 

Mrs. J. HURST, 37 Byrom Street, High Park, Southport, 
writes: “I thank you most heartily for the marvellous cure 
wrought in my case by Veno’s Lightning Cough Cure. I 
suffered for over a year from a distressing bronchial cough 
which nothing could apparently relieve, and I got so low 
and weak from coughing and spitting phlegm and blood 
that I could scarcely walk. I was under the doctor, who 
sa'd I had chronic bronchitis, but nothing he gave me did 
any good, and I tried various so-called cough remedies 
until I despaired of ever being better. 

“ At last I tried your wonderful Cough Cure, and the first 
bottle relieved me, so I continued to take it, until now I 
Mrs. Hurst, am perfectly cured, and as well as ever I was.” 


GUARANTEED FREE FROM DANGEROUS 


DRUGS, AND PURE, QUICK, AND EF FECTIVE. 


Veno’s Lightning Cough Cure is the Safest and Surest Remedy for 


An Historic House | 


ESTABLISHED IN THE REICH OF KHIG CEORCE Il. | 


wre you see a new food advertised, you try it out 
of curiosity. You're experimenting. Wien you 
buy Fry’s Pure Concentrated Cocoa you are 
upholding the jadgment of several generations of 
English men and English women, who HKved through the 
most strenuous times of our istand history. For nearly 
a century before Wellington won Waterloo, before Nelson 
gained: for us the freedom of the seas, 


COCOAS anpD 
CHOCOLATES 


were used in English homes. There’s no experimenting 


Es EN EB SORE SN ae 
ee 


COUCHS & COLDS, ib ASTHMA, with Fry's. 
atthe 2 lt ete 
LUNG TROUBLES, ere OLD-ACE COUGHS. Manufacturers of 


Cocoa and Checolate 
to the 


Royal Houses 
F 


Larger sizes, 1/1} and 2/9. Of all Chemists and Stores. 


ENO’S LIGHTNING 
COUGH CURE. 


Wh tired of taki ‘eterion: riptions and of W s s 

TIRED MEN wearing Blectrc Belts, rice to, resend T/wb eee you's Book which hen writing to Advertisers! POULTRY KEEPING AND 
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EILITY from any cause whatever, WITHOUT ‘STOMACH MEDICINE or ELECTRICITY. Hundreds of ET 

ures. Book sent senled, post free, for Two Stamys. Mention this paper. PEARSON'S WEEKLY 
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MISCELLANEOUS ADVERTISEMENTS By F. E. WILSON. 


A. 3. LEIGH, 62 

are Inserted under this heading at the rate of 2s. per line of 7 words or part thereof. Every Advertise- Coatinior to *Panlicy* and tt 

ment must be prepaid. All communications should be addressed to the Advertisement Manager, See og ae nena 

‘‘pesrson’s Weekly,” 17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C. Advertisements must be received by Tuesday 
morning for the following week's issue. ; 
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England and Spain §& Ey 
by Special Warrants 


of Appointment. 


pey- DO YOUR CHILDREN , 
BITE THEIR FINCER-NAILS — 


NAILIT 


STOPS 


Cloth, Price is.; post free, 1s. 2d. 


OLD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT; ROUND SHOULDERS CURED -VWrite| SHORTHAND POR BUSY PEOPLE.— ———S 
callcr forward. Post fall aise ber vetarn oF cues or a fos treatise cig Ppa ep per her ie Marvellously simple legitis as print, written at 300 

ade,— Messrs. Browning, Manufactu: Den’ . W. Brace Co., ing Cross » London. rd tn and iu th = 
63 urtord St, ODP. Rathbone Place, London (Estab, | "Phone 13215 Central. world a gor tzPeriows syetemn in - pace the 19 Chapters are :— NAI L. = B I T I N G 

yeure.). existence is “ McEwan’s Royal Shorthund,”’ prepared ap. 1.—Makingastart—N irds . 

——< by Royal Command, by Oliver eee rer ape erearest P begin with.eto. ‘Number of bi to ONE BOTTLE URE 

PHOTO POST-CARDS of yourself, 1/- dozen. ABTROLOGY ~ Rela arin a ° ye ofcharacter, EE ates (post ‘tree? ores Publisher, o I1.—Naturaland c S TI 
Cornopce and amples Free,— Hackett, July Rood, | MArTiage, Nt Ct an rth date, l/-, and | British Schools of Commerce and Journalism, 97 New PERNICIOUS HABIT AN 


stamped envelope to Mame. Zetella, Cleadon, Sunder- 


Liverpool, K. land. Your future given witb above horoscope. Bond Street, London, W. 


SLOAN-DUPLOYAN SHORTHAND 
faves a year’s study, and luces highest speed. 
Interesting booklet free.—Sloan-Doployan Associa: 
tion, Ramsgate. 


“HOW TO TAEKB OUT A PATENT,”— 
Most interesting book. Free.—Coventry, Tempest 
Hey, Liver; vol. 


IS PERFECTLY HARMLESS 


NAILITE will be sent POS 
FREE on receipt of P.O., M' 
or cheque value 2/1}. 


Obtainable only from 


NAILITE COMPAN* ; 


CHOICE CIGARS 34. EACH. Special value; 
WHY EARN SMALL WAGESall your life? ls = u 
—There’s money in the Remnant Trade, Ezperience lr le, 11/- 100.—MeGregor, Importers, Grange: 
DADSCSeEry rite for fall jculars.—Cochyane’s, 
P.W. Warehouse, Victoria Bridge, Manchester. 
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simple conjuring tricks are always useful in the ater | ” a } . 


AND How TO 


, : foretold, Send birth date, 1/- B.O., stamped en- | Stel, i ’ 
; ghtsand Pocket Tricks,’’by C. Neil. Sen 
+ ASTROLOGY, NEW DISCOVERIES.— 1/3 to A. F.S * eet 


Wonderful revelations, fut ta, ch ter, busi- London, W.C. 
ness, Me ee ange mieculntioma, marriage: ®o; Send “ in summer, - 4 Pen theretone Buildings. 
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See eee ee Om grvcus pierve Stamina.” A | ute-iong sufferer from superfuons hatr has recently | splendid ,AND OVERCOAT LENGTHS. |» 4! ‘—Ducke—Duek-rearing a profitable|{§ turers, 107 Tooley Street, Lond 
belef_treetien ce Feros perce und Debinty in | Suaeael, Smenns alah vere ee, on encloter Bert tree on Af dip lr reo ad la : 8.E., and : 
Men.—Sent sealed on receipt of 4 penny rtamrx og Foe, oe ee coe Ae a rolare i ee, on enclosing ontroee Street. Glaaguw. ¥ Orders : 
eres Gordon, 8 Gordonbolme Diepensary, Lrad- | $*Wrenrte 8 Bleuhelm St., Oxford St., London, W, | Order from 1 Becksntier, or send rs. 2d.49 Ae H. JESSER, Dispen 

: r a Copy to— 


ford, Yorks. Chemist, oy House, Len ? 


all, E.C. 


PHYSICAL CULTURE.—Thoroughly prac 
tical inf i * : i 
SMALL GARDENS.—Gardening ts fesct | and I geucral health it ¢ sical culture for training Mr. A. F. SOWTER, I7 Henrietta 
coe rgerens snd Mewes Make the Most Them,” gre illustra ed. te may be had. pest free, for 173 frome Street, London, W.C. 
y V. P. le. ma‘ had for 1/2, . FP nriet! 
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London, W.C. | 
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BOON address) 1)-. Agents wanted, — Jackson, Print 
Physical Weaknenses, Lack of Vigour, Varicocele, and | (P.W.), Stony Stratf a , e iberal Offer for a Limited 
Allied Troubles, Treatise, with full particulars, in- JeBtons: Biratiord/mbekas A Li Oo made a Time Only. 


BILLIARDS.—Iéw to play the game. If any- 
one would take ’ The Game of Billiards and How to 
Play it,” ty John Roberts, and play every diagram in 
succession, he would soon get rid of the monotony of 

aying for the table. The book may be had, t, 
ree, for 12 from A. F. Sowter, Publisher, 17 Henrietta 
Street, London, W.C. 


TO AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHERS.— 
A capital handbook for the novice and alao for the 


more advanced student ia “How to Take and Fake | cluding hundreds of testimonials of complete cuves, _—S SSS SS 
Fisnerpin oy cv Hotlond eeepc ul tbe | sent cain art Pentre ngrgm #7 Mor | «ROW te PATENT on INVENTION”. | THREE SONGS FOR 7: 
information 308 require resending the Derk oo: Southampton Row, London, W.C. Book free.— Editor,” Patents,” 6 Chancery Lune,Len. 1a order to further larise the series of PEARSON’S SIXPENNY MUSIC repar 
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— SS ——— ~ | nervour weakness should send for illustrated circular Soe A we vee ae Chas. Villiers Stanford.| MY NANCY... ... = Ernest Sefton. | 
WEAKNESS.—The idea! tonic, Tron Jetlotdn describing its successful treatment and cure bythe] FREE MUS ‘BR.-To ad $83 Ss: OF LOVE Milton Wellings. F GHT FACES Gerald L: t 
sate tree of Jeliod Co. (D. 10), 76 Finsbury | 207% Traleds poet, free, two stampe,—h. Be Norton, | ahort time ouly Janice wo'will for | TRY 10 FORGET... @. W. Byag. BUTTENCUPS & DAISIES Cecl Lidden. 
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OVER £2,000 NOW DISTRIBUTED 


IN CHANGELETS. 
£2O0O Offered this Week. 
1st PRIZE, £50. 2nd PRIZE, £25. rd PRIZE, £10. £115 IN OTHER PRIZES. 


RESULT OF No. 11. 


We have to congratulate all who took part in Competition 
No. 11 on the excellent CuanceELets they sent in. The 
standard of merit was clearly above the average, and our 
adjudicators had a very formidable task indeed to fix upon 
the winners. . 

One outstanding feature of the contest was the originality 
of the attempts, and our adjudicators were confirmed in 
their opinion that the scope afforded for novelty of idea by 
CHANGELETS is even greater than that of Limericks. 

‘At the same time, originality of idea is not everything. 
As wo have pointed out before, you must make your 
Cuancetets read smoothly and grammatically. For 
example, in Competition No. 11, certain competitors who 
sent in really unique ideas, spoiled their attempts 
completely by having @ plural noun to a singular verb. 
one case in particular, the competitor altered the word 
“fleece” to “gambols,” but omitted to change the verb 
“was” to “ were.” 

These may secm to be 
very little points, but it is 
attention to these little 
points that wins the prizes. 

The original paragraph 
was: 

Mary HAD A LITTLE LAMB, 
ITS FLEECE WAS WHITE AS 
BNoW. 

The names and addresses 
of the winners, together 
with their attempts, are as 
follows : 

First prize of £50 : 

A. J. Miles, 35 St. 
John’s Lane, Cler- 
kenwell, E.C. 

Mary wap A_ LITTLE 
Lams, 17s “tale” we all have 
twisicd. 

Second prize of £25 : 
Mrs. M. C. Smallwood, 

11 St. James’ Ter. 

Morpeth. 

Mary Hap A_ LITTLE 
LAMB, ITs fat! won’t wag, 
tt’a glued. 

Third prize of £10: Mrs. E. Gilbert, 6 Craig- 
nestock Place, Gt. Hamilton Street, Glasgow. 
Mary HAD A LITTLE hand, rvs size WAS 

right for pock:ts, 

Were are some other good Changelets sent in: 

Mary, kissing a little girl, remarked tt was 
tasteless as snow. 

Mary had a little lamb, other boarders took 
hash as safer. 


Mary had a little lamb. Well, why was 
Mary's lunch advertised f 


Mary had a little seat, his knee was feeling 
as dad. 

Mary had a little hand, its capacity was 
immense—for spending / 


Mary had a little “ powder,” its result was 
Mary “ went off.” 


Mary had a little doll, its tongue was in its 
stomach. 


For List of Winners of Consolation Pr-zes sce Page iil 
of the Red Cover. 


Five Words Only to be Altered. 


CHANGELETS, No. 14. 


organ | 


i" 


lundertake to abide by the condittons, and agrce to accept the published 
decisicn as final and legally binding. 


Signed sescssersssscssseseeccersaees sivoieetensaxt achawuvasauaseceneenss 


eevee ene ceescceee see eewrenscsessceaees sesso ee 


Tras b 
No. 966. wes 


Postal Order No. ...ccccsressseceeeeeeeee 


ALL ABOUT CHANCELETS. 

In this contest, Changelets, you are aie ge with a 
paragraph from which you must remove five of the words 
and substitute five others in the same places, and thus give 
the sentence a different 2 

Here is an example which make the matter perfectly 
clear to you. You might be given # sentence such as this: 

Be good, sweet maid, and let who will be clever. 

By the removal of five words, and the substitution of five 
new ones, we get the following sentence. The new words 
are underlined : 

Be kind, sweet girls, and let the men be voters. 
Below you will find a coupon containing & passers 
which must be treated in this manner. The paragrap is : 
Seated one day at the organ, Iwas weary and ill at ease. 

Any alteration in a word whatever will be regarded as a 
change. For example: day changed into days becomes 


JUST TO SHOW YOU HOW IT'S DONE. 


With five 


Changelet 
words ol par the theatre, J saw hats and 


: Seated one day at 


become bonnets with ease. 


anew word. Punctuation marks may be added, altered, or 
omitted, and capital letters may be substituted for small 
letters, or vice versa, without being regarded as Soy ia 
Lightly cross out on the form below FIVE WORDS—NO 
MORE, NO FEWER—and write in ink carefully and 
clearly above each crossed-out word the word you wish to 


substitute. Then fill in your name and address in the 


space provided. 
RULES WITH WHICH COMPETITORS MUST COMPLY. 


1. Allattempts must be forwarded on the printed entry 
form below, or they will be disqualified. If more than 
one attempt is made, each must be written on & 
separate entry form. 

2, Every coupon must be accompanied by a Postal Order for 
sixpence, made payable to C. Arthur Pearson Ltd, and 
crossed “ & Co.,” and the number of the Postal Order 
must be written in the space provided. Where one 
Postal Order of a higher value is sent to cover more 
than one attempt, the number of this Postal Order 
must be written on each entry form. 

3. The envelope containing the coupon or coupons must be 
addressed to the Editor of PEARSON’S WEEKLY, 
Henrietta Street, London, W.C., and wust be marked 
“Cyanaecets No. 14” in the top left-hand corner. 

4. Attempts must, arrive not later than first post Thursday, 
January 21st. 


The adjudication of all attempts 
sent in will be carried out with the 
greatest possible care and considera- 
tion. £50 will be awarded this week 
to the sender of the Changelet 
which is considered to be the best 
by the adjudicators, by whom 
originality of idea will be taken into 
consideration. £25 will be awarded 
to the sender of the paragraph which 
is considered to be the second best, 
and £10 to the sender of the third 
best. The remaining £115 will 
be divided in Consolation Prizes 
amongst those whose attempts come 
next in merit. 

The Editor will accept no responsi- 
bility in regard to the loss or non- 
delivery of any attempt submitted. 
No correspondence will be entered 
into in connection with the Com- 
petition, and telegrams will be 
ignored. The published decision is 

aal, and ee may only 
snter on this understanding. 


Pere 


PEARSON S 
OUR LITTLE SHAFTS. 


By ROBIN HOOD. 


Mars. Canrre Nation has been invited to join the 
Suffragists. It is said she will axcept. 


Jack Jonson, an boxer of the world, is a 
sania salamander. e is not at all afraid of 
urns, 


War this persistent effort to change “ rhyme” to 
ee a Don’t the poets encounter frost enough 
as it is 


Dg. Oster says that success in the medical pro 
fession is largely a question of good health. That’s 
funny. We thought it was just the reverse. 


“Tam English prejudice against colour is one of the 
most blind of all our prejudices,” says 


General Evatt. But it isn’t a colour-blind prejudice. 


Tue showmen, it appears, have their own parson— 
the Rev. Thomas Horne. Unlike some parsons, how- 
ever, the rey. gontleman is not a showman. 


Mr. Rocxeretter and Mr. Carnegie are held up 
by s Methodist minister as examples of what patience 
and hard labour will achieve. Whose patience and 
hard labour? 


_Owina to the increasing searcity of cedar wood 
cigar boxes, we learn, are in future to be made of 
paper. The process is already sometimes applied to 
the contents. 


“Bermsnx ApMinAL FoR Turkey” is the heading of 
a newspaper paragraph. Well, turn about is fair 
play. There has been lots of turkey for the British 
admiral lately. 


Tae Russian Women’s Congress has been dis- 
cussing the question of “trial marriages.’ Our tame 
cynio says that most people find marriage enough of 
a trial as it is. 


“Tura latest colours,’” says a French paper, “are 
‘dead-rose,’ ‘biscuit,’ ‘elephant-grey,’ ‘ billiard- 
green,’ and ‘afternoon-pink.’ ”” We have also heard 
of “morning-after yellow.” 


Mr. Wrsvr Waicnt has gained 251b. in weight 
during the last five months. fie thinks that aviation 
has something to do with it. Thin readers will be 
glad to know of the Wright way to put on flesh. 


Miss Dove, who was defeated after being chosen 
Mayor-elect for High Wycombe, has been elected 
chairman of the Unemployed Committee. This seems 
hard, after she hag done so much to find herself work. 


A new play, by Miss Clo Graves, is to be produced 
by the Dramatic Productions Club. It is called 
The General’s Past. In view of tho scarcity of ser- 
vants, we are more concerned with the goneral’s 
presence. 

Jew York Strate is bringing in a Bill for the 
registration of stago-door visitors. Married men send- 
ing notes to actresses are to havo these missives pre- 
served and forwarded to their wives. All senders 
of notes are to be registered. Scenes other than 
those on the programme are confidently anticipated in 
theatrical circles. 


© Wuatever may be said of the modern man, he 
cannot be said to be lacking in modesty. While the 
ancients did their utmost to prove that they issued 
from the gods, we do our best to demonstrate that we 
have descended from monkeys,” says the Paris 
Journau. As a matter of fact, it is the sort of false 
modesty that apes humility. 


Dr. Taexta Hurry, a woman M.P. from Finland, 
has come over to help Miss Christabel Pankhurst in 
her struggle for the vote. We all know the attrac- 
tions of a fight to a Finnish, so that exciting times 
are ahead of the Government. Dr. Hutin is a 
member of the Finnish Diet, which is, of course, far 
away superior to that of Holloway. 


A Gtascow publican whose saloon was among those 
raided by Mrs. Carrie Nation has sent her a present 
of a large Scotch bun. By some people this is 
regarded as a kindly act intended to show that Boni- 
face harbours no ill-feeling. Others, however, who 
know what Scotch bun is like, stigmatise it as a 
dastardly attempt to undermine Mrs. Nation’s 
constitution. 
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The Editor’s Notebook. 


An Old Friend. 


Tae late Sims Reeves was fond of telling a sto 
that related to an early engagement in Glasgow, w 
was arranged through a metropolitan agency. One of 
the items on the mme was “ Hail, Smiling Morn! 
nd of course Mr. ves was put down for the solo 
porticn. The chorus consists of an echo, and the London 
agent assured the soloist that a satisfactory choir had 
been engaged. ; 

The whole matter ip spon bgp 0 Mr. Heares 
vas at firet disinclined to accept, as other engagemen' 
prevented him from reaching Glasgow in time for a 
rehearsal with the choir. 

“ Don't iad about that, my dear sir,” said the agent. 
“ You will the choir perfect.” ae 

The concert was a success, and in due course “ Hail, 
Smiling Morn!” was called for. When the soloist came 
to the Tas requiring an-echo he delivered them in his 
best manner—“ At whose bright presence darkness flees 
his horror when the echo repeated his 
lest Scotch : 


age 


words in the 

“ Flees awa’, flees awa 

Yet Sims Reeves averred that not a person in the 
audience smiled or ap to see anything in ous. 
When he talked over the matter with a bailie the 
concert, the good man assured him : . 

“That's just nothing at all. You were a little wrong 
in your pronunciation and the echo was correct. You 
see, it was a Scottish echo.” 


* He Knew. 

Tue late Sir Ralph Littler used to tell a good story 
about a brother jurist who was an enthusiastic golfer. 

The golfing judge, according to the story, had 
occasion to inte: te in a criminal suit a boy witness. 

“ Now, my lad,” he said, “I want to know if you are 
acquainted with the nature and significance of an oath P” 

he boy, raising his brows in surprise, answered : 
“Of course I am, sir. Haven't I caddied for you?” 


A Jacobs Story. 

A MAGAZINE editor was talking about W. W. Jacobs 
the humorist. 

“T tried,” he said, “to get Mr. Jacobs to write for me; 
but I found that he had all he could do for six or seven 
years to come. 

“He is a quiet, modest chap. When I praised his 
wonderful skill in the writing of short stories, he said 
that it was only their surprises that made his stories 


take. 

“Then, to illustrate what he meant, he told me a story 
wherein the rises came fast and furious. 

“ He said that a lawyer, defending a man accused of 
housebreakin apeke like this: 

“* Your Wo ip, I submit that my client did not 
break into the house at all. He found the parlour 
window open and merely inserted his right arm and 
removed a few trifling articles. Now, gentlemen, my 
client’s arm is not himself, and I fail to see how you 
can punish the whole individual for an offence com- 
mitted only by one of his limbs.’ 

“‘That argument,’ said the magistrate, ‘is very well 
Fat. Follo it logically, I sentence the defendant's 
arm to one year’s imprisonment. He can accompany it 
or not, as he chooses. 

“The defendant smiled, and with his lawyer’s 
assistance unscrewed his cork arm, and, leaving it in the 
dock, walked out.” 


A Truth Put Neatly. 

Miss ELLEN TERRY, at a reception, talked about the 
innumerable women who ask her to help them get on 
the stage. 

“The fact is,” she said, “every woman under thirty 
believes she is an actress. And every actress,” she 
added, “ believes she is under thirty.” 


One Too Many. 
SomE enemy, and possibly a publisher, hag started a 
cruel story about a well-known novelist, and this is now 
going the round of the clubs he frequents. It is asserted 


at a seventh child came into bis family last autumn., 


The family were at their country house, and for a time 
a good deal of the care of the other six children devolved 
upon the father, who has Spartan ideas as to the up- 
bringing of his sons. One morning he carried his two- 
year-old to the pond near his home, to give him a cold 
plunge. The child objected lustily to this proceeding, 
t was firmly held and ducked, no eaemeenmiges, 5 
At the instant of the ducking, however, a brawny 
hand seized the Spartan father by his shoulder and 
flung him back, while the angry voice of the farmer, 
who was his nearest neighbour, roared in his ears: 
“Here, none of that! I'll have the law on you for 
20498 
“ And,” said the enemy, “it took him half an hour to 
convince that man that he was not trying to drown that 
child. Even then he wasn’t wholly convinced. To the 
last minute he kept on shaking his head sceptically, 
as 
ae AL ,dunno about that. Dunno. You got six 


besides this. 


Tu» late Mr. Yerkes , 
schemes here to the satisfaction of himself and friends, 
but to the confounding of English financi had not 
always had the sm time that he enjo: latterly. 
It is told of him that, when ho was residing in the 


ag Mab r called on him with a proof of 
“Mr. srkee? Past.” 


This contained some unpleasant truths, and on 
being asked if it were correct Mr. Yerkes calmly 
answered, “ Yes.’’ . 

“Well,” said tho reporter, “what are you going to 
pay to keep it out?” 

Nothing,’’ was the reply, and og Yerkee offered 


to sign the proof as a guarantee of its acouracy. 
The reporter was i and said, “But you 
don’t mean to eay, you'll let this be published—why, 


it will rain you. 
“Publish away,” said Mr. Yerkes, and after » few 
moments’ delay the bewildered blackmailer was on 
his way out. : ; : 
He wae called back, and Mr. Yerkes calmly said, 
“Oh, if that goes in your paper, I shall shoot you!” 
The reporter evidently t the risk was not 
worth running, for the article never appeared. 


“ Squeezing.” : 

Anorur story is to the effect that, when Mr. 
Yerkes n to make money, some of the banks 
from which he had borrowed thought to “squecze” 
him by demanding instant repayment, or a large 
consideration for further time. 

He was invited to call on ono of these “ bankers,”’ 
and there met the others. Their demand was made, 
and their victim seemed at their mercy. 

They did not, however, know the resourcefulness of 
Mr. Yerkes, who retaliated by remarking: 

“Well, I owe a lot to all the banks here, and I'll 
just publish a statement to-morrow in the papers 
giving the full amounts and stating my inability to 
pay. This will make such a run on the banks that 
they will soon be as broke as I should, and, there- 
fore, L shall not be the only sufferer.” 

The “squeezers” recognised the truth of this, and 
so withdrew their demand. Mr. Yerkes, however, 
refused to withdraw his threat unless they lent him 
another £10,000. They did so! 


German “ Champagne.” 

Wuen the present Kaiser came to the throne, says 
a writer in the YorxsHrRE WEEKLY Post, he began 
by being a frightful Ohauvinist, and, among other 
things, wanted to purge the German language of 
every word of French origin, as well as every German 
cellar of French champagne. 

On the top of this Wate movement came the 
announcement of his Majesty’s intention to visit the 
Sultan, and I had the good fortune to accompany 
him .to Constantinople as a recording angel. 

Confronted with this poy of the Kaiser’s 
coming, Abdul Hamid felt himself to be in a fix, and 
summoned a council of his wisest men to see what 
he best could do to humour his Imperial guest. 

For some little time the gloom of doubt and in- 
decision brooded over the assembly. 

Then up and spake a venerable Pasha. 

“Why not ee him German cham oP” said 
this daring and deviceful man, and his happy inspira- 
tion was hailed with applause. 

On the evening of arrival, which I witnessed 
from a caique on the gently heaving bosom of the 
Bosphorus, the Kaiser was entertained to a grand 
banquet at Yildiz Kiosque, and, after dinner there, 
Count Herbert Bismarck, who was in the Emperor’s 
suite, came along to a reception at the British 
aw 
“Well, Count Herbert,’? said Sir William White 
in his cheery, bluff way, “what sort of a dinner did 
the Sultan give you?” 

“Oh,” was the prompt and candid reply, “the 
cuisine was splendid, but, as for the champagne— 
well, it was simply too awful for words!” 


Her Way Out Of It. 

Tue Pamcess or Waxes is said to tell o story 
about one of the ‘agg, 3 court ladies who many 
quiet acts of charity. But Lady A. has a stiff, if not 
haughty, way with her. 

« was an old woman whom she visited now 
and again. She carried the old woman jellies, tea, 
and such-like luxuries. And she was secretly pleased 
with the attention she attracted as she passed up 
and down the narrow, squalid street. 

“¢Your neighbours stare at me a good deal,’ she 
said Lg oy one morning. 

“epi bound for that,’ said the old woman. 

“<«T suppose they are very inquisitive, eh?’ 

“‘They certainly are, the busybodies,’ the old 
woman grumbled. 

“*No doubt, they question you about mo a good 
deal?’ i 

“¢Indeed, they do, my lady.’ 

“The visitor smiled. 

“¢ And what do you tell them?’ she asked sweetly. 

“* Well, my lady, so as not to let on like who you 
are, I jus’ say as how yer my dressmaker, and let it 
go at that.’” : 


tF YOU SEE IT IN “P.W.” IT’S SO. 


(Waex sxpime 
Jan. 23, 1909. 


Sure of the Date. 

Mr. Urron Smrcuam, the author of “The Jungle,” 
tells the following : 

In a Southern town a lady was approached by her 
coloured maid. 

“Well, Jenny?” she asked, seeing that something 
was in the air. 

“Please, Miss Mary, might I have the aft’noon 
off three weeks from Wednesday?” 

Then, noticing an undecided look in her mistress’ 
face, she added, hastily, “I want to go to my fianct’s 


fun’ral.’? 

“Goedness me!” snswered the lady. 
fiancé’s funeral! Why, you don’t know that he’s 
even goi to die, let alone the date of hie funeral. 
That is something we can’t any of us be sure about— 
when we are going to die.” 

“Yes'm,”’ said the girl, doubtfally; then, with a 
triumphaat note in her voice, “I’se sure about him, 
miss, ’cos he’s goin’ to be hung!” . 


A Delicacy. 

Mr. Jznomm K. Jerome tells of an amusing inci- 
dent that occurred in a restaurant not long'ago. A 
tall country-looking man, accompanied by an exceed- 
ingly short and stout woman, entered the place, and 
took a table near the door. 

“Do you want oysters, Mary?” asked tho man, as 
he glanced over the bill of fare. 

“Yes, John,” answered the woman, who was the 
while vainly endeavouring to touch her tves to the 
floor, “and I want a hassock, too.” 

John nodded, and, as he gave hig order to the 
waiter, said: 

“Bring a hassock for the lady.’’ 

“One k?” asked the waiter, with what Joha 
took to be more than ordinary interest. As the 
guest nodded in assent, the waiter, with a dubious 
air, wrote down the additional order. Still, he did 
not go, but brushed the table cloth with a'‘serviette 
and rearran the articles on the table several 
times, while his air of dubiousness deepened. 

Finally, the waiter, speaking sotto voice, said: 

“Excuse me, sir, but I haven’t been here long; s0 
some things is a little unfamiliar to me. Will the 
lady have the hassock broiled or fried?” 


Journalistic Enterprise. 

Boors Tarxrnaton, the American novelist, says 
that in no State in the Union have the newspapers 
more ‘journalistic enterprise”? than in his native 
Indiana. While stopping at a little hotel in the course 
of a hunting trip, Mr. Tarkington lost one of his dogs. 

“Have you a newspaper in town?” he asked of the 
landlord. 

“Right across the way there, back of the shoe- 
maker’s,’”? the landlord told him. ‘‘Tue Dairy News 
—best little paper of its size in the State.” | 

As it happened, the editor, the printer, and the 

rinter’s devil were all busy doing justice to Mr. 
arkington with an ‘‘in-our-midst’”’ paragraph when 
the novelist arrived. 

“T’ve lost a dog,” Tarkington explained, after he 
had introduced himself, “and I’d like to have you 
insert this ad. for me—‘Fifty dollars (£10) reward 
for the return of a pointer dog answering to the name 
of Rex. Disappeared from the yard of the Mansion 
House on Monday night.’ ” 

ee y we were just going to press, sir,’”’ the editor 
said, ‘‘ but we'll be only too glad to hold the edition 
for your ad.”’ . 

Mr. Tarkington returned to the hotel. After a few 
minutes he decided, however, that it might be well to 
add ‘‘ No questions asked’ to his advertisement, and 
returned to the Darty News office. 

The place was deserted, save for the skinny little, 
freckle-faced devil, who sat perched on a high stool 
gating weakly out of the window. 

“Where is everybody?’ Tarkington asked. 

“Gawn to hunt for th’ dawg!” replied the boy, 
without removing his gaze from the distant fields. 


‘ The Kaiser. 
ne tone towards England adopted by the Kaiser 
has, says the REFEREE, undergone “4 remarkable 
change since the days of his youth. 
One day his nose started bleeding freely. 
Thank heaven,” he exclaimed, “there goes the 
last drop of English blood in my veins.” 


A Chevalier Story. 


Me. Avseet CHevarire tells a rather amusing ex- 
perience he once had during an Irish tour. “I was 
playing,” he says, “in a small town in the West of 
Ireland, the name of which I forget. In the after- 
noon I went into the hall, where I was to give my 
entertainment, and was amazed to see that there 
was not a single seat in it. 

“*Good gracious,’ I said to the caretaker, ‘where 
ore Oh ee epi d, ‘Vl bri 

,’ he replie ring in some ben if ye 
like, but I didn't Tnow ye'd want oe cies is 
‘ty He Geparted Zor io nchea, and I remarked to 

im, as he em in positi 
thick with dust. slihmaieh diceg ital ited 

“*An’ won’t the people dust them soon enough 

when they sits on themP’ he replied cheerfully.” 
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STARTLING CRIMES AND NOTORIOUS CRIMINALS. 


a NS a a TD, 


Related by DICK 


Last week 8 was told how Richard Pigott, the chief witness 
for the “Times,” in the case brought agasnst them by Parnell, 
commenced his career of crime, Entering the counting-house 
of the ‘ Ulsterman,” a Belfast paper owned hy Mr. Denis 
Holland, Pigot soon worked his way to ition of 
business manager, and obtained control of the side of the 
sega Though only in receipt of . modest salary, a ives 
ike o ing money from hie employer's till. 
paper couldnt stand tt, and would have failed then, had not a 
arses ee snto force of changing tts name to the 
** Iriahman,” tssuing st from Dublin. Eventually, Mr. 
Holland's father stepped in, and insisted on the books being 
examined. They showed they had been kept in a loose way, 
but nothing could be put down to Pigott. Mr. Holland, senior, 
advanced more money on the understanding that Pigott was 
relegatet to a snate position. This Pigott agreed to 
withous demur, Feniantsm coming into prominence at this time 
Pigott suggested that the “Irishman” should espouse tts 
cause. He posed as a red-hot Fen‘an, made the acquaintance 
of Stephens and Jeremiah O’Donovan, subsequently known as 

‘Donovan Rossa, gained their confidence, and played the part 
of trastor to both sides. Mr. Holland eventually tired of the 
paper, and sold ttto a Mr. Paddy Smyth. Smyth did not 
pee asa Fenian, but called himself a patriotic politician. 

le retained Pigott as cashier and book-Keeper. Still the paper 
did not improve, and becoming too mild for the Fenians, they 
started a rival organ called the “ Irish People.” 


THE nominal proprietor was a man named Ruby, 
and the redoubtable O’Donovan Rossa was the 
manager, Every person connected with it was a red- 
hot Fenian, and the paper went in for lightning and 
thunder. 

In time it fell under the notice of the Government, 
and a spy named Picrce Nagle was instructed to 
keep a sharp eye on things. ith the starting of the 
Intsx Propie, the InisHman declined, though ite 
rival, in spite of its advocacy of fire and slaughter, 
did not catch on. 

At first the Government affected to be indifferent, 
with the result that those responsible for the con- 
duct of the In1sx Pzorie were quite deceived by this 
immunity, and became more violent; but Nagle had 
his eye on everyone, from Mr. Ruby down to the 
office sweeper. He ascertained their sources of in- 
formation, and many other things of great import- 
ance, and for all this he was indebted to Pigott, who 
was the real spy. 


Organising for Rebellion. 


In spite of the business rivalry between the Inisz 
Prorte and the Inisuman, the respective staffs were 
friendly enough; Pigott himself was a constant visitor 
at the rival office, and he picked up a lot. Amongst 
other things, he learnt that James Stephens, Clarke 
Ruby, and O’Donovan Rossa were organising secret 
schools of drilling throughout Ireland; that ammuni- 
tion was being smuggled into the country and stored 
in large quantities; while blacksmiths in various parts 
were Tiny making pikes and other weapons. These 
little items of intelligence were communicated to the 
Castle authorities, not directly by Pigott, but through 
the spy, Nagle. 

In the meantime Pigott saw that the IrisHmaNn 
was sinking lower and lower, and for reasons which 
will presently be obvious, he did his best to keep it 
low, and the day came at last, as he knew it would, 
when Paddy Smyth called him into his private office 
and announced that he was sick of losing his money, 
and he intended to wind the business up. 

Pigott pretended to be aghast; such a course, he 
maintained, would be disastrous, and he pointed out 
con debts due to the paper amounted to nearly 


Paddy laughed ironically. “If we’d every penny 
of that in hand,” he said, “it wouldn’t run the 
pe for a month.’’ He laboured the point that 

e had lost a fortune, and had resolved to cut his 
losses, instead of throwing good money after bad. 
“Pay me £600,’ he said, “and the whole concern’s 
yours. Book debts, machinery, plant, everything.” 


Newspaper as a Gift. 


Pigott could scarcely conceal his emotion. It had 
long ‘been his intention to so manipulate things that, 
at the right moment, the property should come into 
his hands; but he had calculated upon having to pay 
£2,000 at the very least; and here it was offered 
to him for £600, and thore were £800 of good book 
debts. He jumped at the offer, and, incredible as 
it seems, Paddy Smyth handed over everything to 
him without a line of agreement, and in two or 
three weeks after that memorable interview Mr. 
Richard Pigott, spy, traitor, thief, and forger, was 
registered as sole proprietor of the InisHmaN 
newspaper. . 
He never, however, paid Smyth one penny piece 
of the £600 he owed him, and for some mysterious 
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Having now become a full-blown newspaper pro- 
rietor, his friendly attifude towards his rival, the 
RIsh Peorte, entirely changed, and it is on record 
that he said to an acquaintance: “If the Inisx Prorie 
was suppressed, I’d make my fortune now.” Never- 
theless, he kept on friendly terms with members of 
the rival’s staff. He was playing a deep-planned game, 
and he intended to win. There is very strong inferen- 
tial evidence that he knew well what was going on in 
the IntsH Prope office, and, amongst other things, he 
learnt that Stephens and his co-conspirators had 
dispatched a request to the head centre of the 
American Fenians, that military men of various 
ranks should be secretly sent to Ireland to drill the 
peasantry in the use of arms. 


Police Make a Raid. 


A copy of that letter or dispatch, whatever it 
was, came into possession of the spy, Nagle, and I 
don’t think there can be any question as to how he 
got it. Pigott furnished him with it. The copy was 
soon at the Castle, and the authorities were prompt 
to act. 

They had given the conspirators plenty of tether, 
but the moment had now come for pulling them up 
with a round turn. So it came to pass, ut three 
‘months after Pigott acquired the InisHman, that 
one night, about twelve o’clock, as the In1sH PEOPLE 
was being prepared for Press, that an irresistible 
force of armed constabulary, went down to the office 
and seized everybody and everything they could lay 
their hands on. 

The chiefs, Clarke Ruby, proprietor, O’Donovan 
Rossa, Patrick Kearney, ® prominent leader writer, 
and others were arrested in their respective houses, 
and a search of their premises brought to light a mass 
of incriminating papers, and the scoop made by the 
Government was full and complete. 

In Fear of His Life. 


One of the most extensive conspiracies Ireland had 
ever known was nipped and crushed, and arrests 
were made in all parts of the country. The Govern- 
ment spies had done their part well, and, if the 
transactions of the “Secret Service” Department 
could be overhauled, there would be found a record 
of a payment made to Richard Pigott of a sum 
arpposimsine closely on £2,000. 

hroughout the excitement following the suppres- 
sion of the Ig1sH Prorie, and arrest of conspirators 
throughout the country, Pigott made himself con- 
spicuous for his frothy denunciations of the Govern- 
ment, and he howled in execration when Nagle, the 
epy’s name, was mentioned, for Nagle had to testify 
in a public court as a witness. 

Of course, Pigott was acting a part; he knew that 
a terrible Fenian oath had been taken to assassinate 
Nagle, and he knew that his own life would not be 
worth an hour’s purchase if suspicion fell upon him; 
so he struck an attitude as a patriot, and roared 
loudly. Moreover, he had become a person of im- 
portance as sole proprietor of the In1sHman, and it 
is a fact the Fenians looked to him for assistance, 
and the undivided support of the conspirators was 
now given to his paper. 


Stephens Breaks Gaol. 


James Stephens, the arch-robel, had been swept 
into the Government net, and lodged in Richmond 
Bridewell, Dublin, to await his trial. 

A clever plot, of which Pigott was fully aware, 
was hatched to effect his release, and on the night 
of November 25th, 1865, during a tremendous storm, 
he escaped. When the news of his flight becamo 
known, excitement rose to fever heat again. A 
thousand pounds was offered for his capture, and 
three hundred pounds for information that would 
Icad to his capture. 

Every seaport was notified, and men-of-war were 
told off to patrol the Atlantio and search outward- 
bound vossels. . 

A few days after Stephens’ escape, I left Liverpool 
in a vossel called the Helvetia, belonging to the 
National Line Steam Navigation Company. Tho 
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of adventure when 
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destination of the vessel was New York, and after 
we left Queenstown, in the middle of a very stormy 
night, @ man-of-war bore down and fired a gun 
across our bows. The captain, however, held on his 
way; another shot across our bows, but still the 
Helvetia did not stop. A third shot, this time across 
the ship, and some of the rigging was cut away. - 

I was standing in the waist of the ship watching 
the man-of-war as she rose and fell on the angry sea. 
I saw the flash of flame from her side, and heard 
the shot screech through our rigging. 

After this gentle hint, the passenger steamer was 
promptly stopped. Two boats came alongside from 
the warship. Sailors and marines scrambled up our 
sides, all the passengers were ordered to turn out 
of bed, and then ensued a critical esearch for the 
escaped rebel; but he wasn’t found on board the 
Helvetia, and after something like two hours’ deten- 
tion, during which we all stood on deck. and shivered 
with the bitter cold, we were allowed to proceed on 
our way. 

As a matter of fact, James Stephens was still in 
Dublin at this time, and he remained there for three 
months, protected by staunch friends, when he 
managed to escape in a schooner and reach France. 
There is convincing evidence that Pigott not only 
knew of his hiding-place, but helped in the escape, 
although he might have earned the reward. But he 
was playing his own game again. He saw on which 
side hie bread was buttered; he wanted to keep in 
with the Fenians now, because on their support his 
paper depended. 

he story from this point onwards of the Fenian 
lots, of traitors on both sides, of assassinations and 
air-breadth escapes, is a singularly interesting one, 
but I must confine my narrative to Pigott. 
Aimed at Martyrdom. 


When the attack was made on the prison van in 
Manchester and poor Sergeant Brett was shot dead, 
Pigott felt that he could no longer remain luke-warm 
in the cause of the Fenians, and he began a series of 
violent articles in his paper. He wont farther than 
that; he reproduced some of the outpourings of the 
American gutter journals, and this went on until he 
provoked the Castle authorities to action. 

He was summoned to the Castle, returned for trial, 
and the end was, he was sentenced to twelve months’ 
imprisonment as a first-class misdemeanant. He had 
aimed at martyrdom, and had become a martyr at a 
very small cost, more particularly as his sentence, 
for some mysterious reason—that is, mysterious to 
the outside public—was reduced to six months. 

On his release he became, or affected to be, a 
blatant patriot, and he declared himself a Fenian of 
Fenians; and at the election of 1868 he stood as a 
Parliamentary candidate for the city of Limerick, in 
direct opposition of the Fenians, who were afraid 
that if he were returned to Parliament he would 
cease to be of use to them. He was not returned, 
however; much to his own annoyance. 

After the Manchester executions Pigott saw that 
the star of Fenianism was waning, and he became 
alarmed lest his paper should suffer; consequently he 
hit upon a new scheme for raising the wind. 


Tortured by the Government. 


He commenced an agitation for a general amnesty 
of Fenian prisoners, and he got the late Mr. Isaac 
Butt to write violent articles in the IrtsHman. An 
“Amnesty Association’? was formed, with Butt as 
apa and Pigott as goodness knows what, but he 

ad a finger in the pie, and he made an application 
to visit O'Donovan Rossa in Chatham Prison. 

The application was weakly granted, and Pigott 
wrote a sensational account of Rossa having been 
tortured by the British Government. It served his 
purpose well and brought him some grist. He subse- 
quently took an active part in procuring the election 
of the convict Rossa as Parliamentary representative 
for County Tipperary; but Rossa, being a felon, was 
not allowed to take his seat, and the election was 
declared null and void. 

And now, hurrying over a considerable period, we 
come to another dastardly and tragio episode in 
Pigott’s dark career. Considerable Fenian funds had 
passed through his hands, and he was suddenly called 
upon to render an account. 


Accused His Cashier. 


At last it seemed as if the scoundrel was run to 
earth; but he was equal to the occasion. He had in 
his employ as cashier a highly respectable young man 
named Denis Fagan, and he actually accused this 

erson with having embezzled the funds. Fagan was 
urious, and, knowing a good deal of Pigott’s shady 
transactions, he threatened to expose him if he didn’t 
retract and apologise. Moreover, Fagan was in 
possession of letters written by Pigott to him in 
which it was suggested that the fund accounts should 
be falsified. 

The writer had forgotten all about the letters, and 
he was horrified; if they were produced he would be 
tuined, while if he retracted and apologised he would 
also be ruined, so he hired a lazy, loafing ruffian 
named Edward O’Kelley to assassinate Fagan. The 
wretch shadowed Fagan, and one night when the 
clerk was going along North Great George Street 
towards his home the murderer tracked him, and, 


ou were a boy, didn’t you? Well, similar stories are 
Let your son see a copy. 
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lacing himself under a lamp-post, he waited until his 
visti had got a few yards past ‘him, when he fired, 
and the bullet lodged in 


head. 

He fell to the ground, but horror and fear caused 
him to spring up again, and he saw the assassin um 
the lamp-post preparing to fire again. He did fire, 
but nervousness deflected his aim; but Fagan fell, 
and the murderer, thinking the last shot had com- 
pleted the work, made off. 

The victim, however, had _ photogra hed the 
murderer’s face on his brain, for the light of the 
lamp fell full upon the face. Fagan lay for » long 
time insensible, until a policeman discovered 
A large pool of blood told of crime; so assistance was 
procured, and the apparently dead man was hurried 
to the hospital. 

There the bullet was extracted and he came to his 
senses. Then he was able to describe with great 
minuteness the appearance of the assassin. 

In a short time 0’Kelley had been arrested. He was 
confronted with the sick man in the hospital, who 
~ swore positively to his identity. In due course he was 
put on his trial, convicted, and sent into penal servi- 
tude for twenty years. Fagan was in ospital for 
three months, and finally recovered. He never had 8 
doubt in his own mind that Pigott had prompted 
O’Kelley to assassinate him, but he could get no evi- 
dence that would have insured a conviction. 

Of course, Pigott was profuse in his expressions of 
abhorrence of the crime, and he withdrew the charges 
he had made against his clerk, and he also mae 
to wriggle out of the difficulty about the funds. 
incident, however, did him much harm, and his 
supporters fell away rapidly. 


Threats of Bankruptcy. 


However, he did not allow that to wor him; he 
still feasted and drank as usual, and existed for some 
time by ordering goods from English firms, and, when 
he got possession, he sold them. On being pre 
for payment, he offered a moiety of his liability, and 
threatened that if it was not accepted he would file a 
petition in bankruptcy. He subsequently laid siege 
to the heart of a lady, who accepted his advances and 
became his wife, and they took a house in Kingstown. 

For the ensuing few years Pigott’s life was not 
ag oe eventful. Children were born to him, 

ut his domestic life was s very unhappy one. He 
made it so. He treated his wife shamefully, and his 
amazing extravagances kept him ever in financial 
difficulties. 

_ Fraud and forgery were resorted to, and how he 
managed to escape the penalty of his crimes is not 
easy to understand. He invented one rascality to 
cover up another; his resourcefulness was wonderful, 
and so he pursued his devious way over a long period, 
until Parnellism became a force, and once more the 
adventurer saw his opportunity, nor was he slow to 
avail himself of it. 


“Parnellism and Crime.” 


The final act in his wasted and sinful life brings us 
to the Parnell Commission. 

The Times had published a series of trenchant 
articles entitled ‘‘Parnellism and Crime.” Pigott 
communicated with the solicitor to the Times, and 
as he had been able all his career to deceive and 
pare people, so he was enabled to deceive so astute 
and wary a man as Mr. Soames, the Tres’ solicitor. 

To this gentleman, through Mr. Edward Caulfield 
Houston, associated with Mr. Buckle, on the Times, 
he was introduced. He had told Houston that he 
knew of the existence of cértain letters of a most 
incriminating kind written, as he alleged, by Parnell 
and others, which would convict those gentlemen out 
of their own mouths of dastardly crimes. For a hand- 
some consideration he undertook to procure those 
letters and place them in possession of the Truxs’ 
solicitor. 

The result of the negotiations was that he went to 
the Continent several times. He was to see some 
mysterious person in Lausanne, and thither he 
repaired at the expense of his employers. Then we 
find him in Paris having interviews with Mr. Patrick 
Egan and other prominent Fenians. A trip to 
America was also undertaken, and other trips to 
Lausanne and Paris. 


Parliament Steps In. 


At last the Trzs launched its thunderbolts at the 
Parnellites, and so serious were the allegations that 
were made that a Parliamentary Commission was at 
last authorised to make the most searching inquiry 
into these damaging charges brought against a large 
7 of Parliamentary representatives. 

r. Houston had reported the Phenix Park murder 
trials for the Tres, and it was while he was in 
Dublin in connection with that business that he made 
the acquaintance of Pigott, and learnt that he had 
been the proprietor of the Inrenuan and knew 8 

at deal of the inner circles of Fenianism. 

Owing to this meeting,, Mr. Houston published a 
pamphlet entitled ‘ Parnellism Unmasked,” the whole 
of the information being provided by Pigott., As 
there were some serious statements in the pamphlet, 
Houston asked Pigott if he could substantiate them 
by documentary evidence. That Pigott undertook to 


back of the victim’s 


and Houston promised to pay 
day and all bis expenses durin 
That was the beginning of the fo letters. 

i was not the man to let a good thing slip 
out of his hands. He was a practised hand at forging, 
and a few letters more or less no difficulty 
as far as he was concerned. Having got some letters, 
Houston took them to. Mr. Macdonald, manager of 
the Trams, who was fo satisfy himself that they were 
genuine. This he would seem to have done, as they 
were published in facsimile in the Truzs, and their 
publication caused an immense amount of astonish- 
ment. 

besedilo agian rel 
and very properly relied, u as princi 
witness to justify the at they had taken. But 
the artful wretch had in the meantime been coquet- 
ing with Mr. Labouchere and his solicitor, Sir George 
Lewis, dnd practically confessed, if not entirely, that 
he had forged the letters. 

It was money he wanted; —— anyone or 
anywhere so long as he got it. + mattered not to 
him where he got it or how he got it, or how it was 
tainted, he would take it. He had bled poor Mr. 
W. E. Forster, who had been Irish Secretary, until 
that gentleman declined further bleeding ; then black- 
mailing was tried. Mre. Pigott at this time was 
dead, and he. whined to everyone about his “ poor 
orphan children,” and thus begot sympathy. 


Before His Judges. 

On February 20th, 1889, Pigott was called into the 
witness-box before the sige What his feelings 
were must be imagined. He knew that at last he had 
come before an inquisition’ where the mask would be 
torn from his face and his naked infamy exposed. 
How could he hope to escape the scathing scalpel of 
cross-examination which he would have to endure? 

He gave his name es Richard Pigott and his age as 
fifty-four, and his residence as 11 andycove Avenue, 
Kingstown. For two days the Attorney-General, Sir 
Richard Webster, examined him; then he was taken 
in hand for cross-examination by Sir Charles Ruseell, 
and he withered away, as it were, under the pitiless 
and searching light that was thrown on his trans- 
actions. 


him one guines ® 
the investigations. 


helpless, and yet his power of self-control 
was wonder His immobile face betrayed nothin 

of his agony. On the 26th, when he was called, lie di 

not answer to his name. It was known, of course, 
that he had disappeared from Anderton’s Hotel, in 
Fleet Street, where he had been staying. A warrant 
was at once put in force, but Pigott could not be 


found. He had fled to Madrid, thinking he would be 
safe, but he was unawere that an extradition treaty 


had come into existence a few years before that date. 
Foiled the Detectives. 


On arriving in Madrid he filled up a blank cheque 
on the Hibernian Bank, where he had no account, for 
e large amount, and tried to induce a Madrid banker 
to cash it, but the banker declined. 

Moneyless and desperate, he wrote to Mr. Soames 
for help, and that betrayed his hiding-place. A tele- 
ie was at once sent to the Madrid police, and 

letectives followed the telegrain. 

When the officers went to the hotel where he was 
staying to arrest him, he met them with an oily 
smile and begged to be allowed to put his things 
together. They followed him to his bedroom, where, 
stooping down, he put his hand in an open bag on the 
floor, drew a revolver, and before he could be stopped 
he had scattered hie brains. 

Pigotb wae a monstrosity who defamed his life, 


wasted the gifte God had given him, and inflicted un- 
told suffering on hundreds of people who had trusted 


him. 


He had lived for himself alone, and not one good 


act can be placed to his credit. He died unwept, 
a itied, unsung. No, not altogether unpitied, for, 
se 
for a life so wasted. 

ee ne ae 9 


you when you wes 8 little boy.” 
“What did she say?” 
“That stupidity must run in the family.” 
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IF YOU SEE IT IN “P.W.” IT’S SO. 


h and debased as he was, we may yet feel sorrow 


“TI orp teacher, papa, that you said she taught 


——_—————— 


Forgotten ! 


Ris 
This story is an actual experience, true in every detail, 


Accorpine to thy teacher’s report to the governess, 
I had been inattentive to my lessons and rude to her- 
self. As I did not understand what “inattentive” 
meant ahd distinctly remembered calling Miss Dew 
“@ nasty old thing” when she punched me in the back. 
I pleaded guilty, and was made to stand upon a chair 
in the vestry. . : 

ee open door I could see the-schoolroom 
down , the rows of children at their tasks, the 
teachers’ backs, and the seat from which I had lately 
been dr. by one arm. Somehow it all looked un- 
real and far away—so fer away that I nearly cried. 
But, then, I was only seven ! a. 

On the vestry mantelpiece a tiny clock stood tickin 
away the December afternoon. Presently I grew tire 
of staring into the schoolroom, and began to study this 
object instead, wondering vaguely how many weeks and 
months and years were hidden inside its little case. It 
seemed very small to hold such a lot of time. 

Then other questions occurred to me: 

“Why was the echool a chapel on Sundays? What 
did ‘vestry’ mean, and why was it built up steps ? 
And, above all things, what made Miss Dew so tall 
and old and thin? ” 

Just as I reached the consideration of Miss Dew 


“that elderly lady arose from her table and came 


towards the stairs. For a moment I was afraid she 
must have guessed my thoughts and come to beat me, 
but this was not so. She took some books from the 
shelf in the corner and went out again, without 
appearing even to notice me. And she shut the door. 

t seemed dreadfully lonely with the door shut; but 
I was tired of standing on the narrow seat of the 
chair, and now that they could no longer see me from 
the schoolroom, perhaps—— 

I we from my perch and stole across the 
room. ere was @ nice little hassock on the hearth- 
rug, so I sat on it and leant my back against the fire- 
place. Presently I went to sleep. 

I woke up with a start. All around me was pitch 
darkness. 

I had never been alone in the dark before, and it 
frightened me. Then I remembered that I was in the 
vestry, and cried : 

‘‘ Teaeher ! Teacher |!” 

Nobody answered, but out of the deadly stillness 
there seemed to come a _—T from the things in the 
room. Were they coming to life? Was there some 
thing there? Where—oh, where was Miss Dew? 

I fought the creaking chairs that got in my way till 
I reached the door into the schoolroom. It was un- 
fastened, and I pulled it open. But nothing was 
beyond but blackness. 

“Qh, teacher, dear teacher!’ I screamed, and my 
voice ethoed about in the em darkness, till I 
stumbled over something and fell down the stairs. 

Bruised and sobbing and horribly afraid, I picked 
myself up again and tried to find the big door. 

‘After what seemed years of crawling on my hands 
and knees I found the mat that lay before it. Then I 
stood up, found the big handle, and turned it. The 
door was locked ! 

As I realised this I collapsed on to the mat again, 
and crouched against the door shrieking. 

“‘Qh, teacher, dear teacher, come back!” I cried 
when : ie rt ape calmer. ‘‘Come back—oh, 
come bac! ea ; I will—oh, I trul. 
coe Macher! Teacher , 

I suppose I sobbed myself to sleep, crouched there 
against the door, for certainly I woke a second time in 
the darkness. And the second time I was almo%t too 
exhausted to be frightened. 

I lay there thinking for a long time, and suddenly 
into my thoughts came the recollection that there was 
a little side door in the vestry which led into the street, 
and that that little side door had a catch lock like the 
one at home. 

Perhaps I could open it! 

I crawled about that awful black floor again till I 
found the steps, and clambered up into the vestry. 
Bruised and battered, I found at last the side door. 
But I could not reach the lock. 

I Gragene the nearest chair I could feel towards the 
door, and struggled to climb it. Three times I went 
over, chair and all, but the fourth time I succeeded, 
and found the catch. With feverish fingers I tugged 
it backwards. It yielded. The door opened as far as 
the chair would permit, and a gust of cold air came in. 
I cried with delight. 

A few minutes later I was staggering—e pitiful 
little figure—down the stone steps rich fea into the 
street, when suddenly I was lifted high into the air, 
and found myself in my father’s arms. Then I saw 
that close beside him were my mother and Miss Dew, 
and both of them seemed to be crying. 


WEEK ENDING 
Jan. 21, 1909. 


Wuenever a terrible earthquake occurs, such, f 
instance, as that which has Posen tip stricken Biol 
we hear much about the sufferings of the people at 
the scene of these disasters, but no one mentions the 
sats, and dogs, and horses, and other animals, which 
are involved. ry 

s a matter of fact, animals are very sensiti 
the slightest of earthquake shocks. ad iia 

There are portions of this world’s unreliable sur- 
face, which are disturbed by earthquake with un- 
comfortable regularity; parts of Mexico, Italy, South 
America, and notably Japan. 


Terrier who Always Yelled. 


Among the European residents Nagasaki, the grea 
Japanese seaport, is familiarly een ve “Batt 

uako town.” It is nothing at all out of the ordinary 

or from nine to twelve mild shocks to be felt there 
during the twenty-four hours. This condition of 
affairs, with a few intermissions of no great length 
prevails throughout tho year. : 

Its initial effect upon Europeans is to produce a 
feeling of profound nausea. The native population 
are, one and all, serenely indifferent to it. But the 
more domesticated animals and birds seem never to 
become used to what the poet calls, “the vexed and 
uneasy earth.’? Moreover, they appear to be gifted 
(or cursed) with a foreknowledge of the coming 
“quake,’’ which is most uncanny. 

I had a little Irish terrier that used to lie on 
a@ mat in my office. He would be curled up, fast 
asleep ; then, suddenly, with a sharp yelp, he would 
spring up, and immediately dive under his mat. A 
minute later the house shook, and I knew that the 
- dog had been a true prophet. The shock over, “Jim” 
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would emerge, shake himself, and curl up, and go 
to sleep again ! 
In his waking hours he invariably barked and 


crawled under a chair or table just before the “quake” 
came. 

I have seen a , trotting contentedly along the 
street, stick his tail between his legs, and race at 
break-neck speed for the nearest doorway, without 
the slightest apparent reason. But the animal in- 
stinct was never wrong. Another would lie down 
flat, put his head between his paws, and howl dis- 
og The shock always followed within a minute 
or_ two. 

Dogs seem to be more frightened of earthquakes 
than any other pets (cats are unaffected), and their 
fear never wholly wears off. 


A Fowl's Amusing Antics. 


Horses tremble violently, and become covered in- 
stantly in a complete lather, neighing loudly and 
incessantly before, during, and for a short while after 
the shock. But, like the humans, they become used 
to the inevitable in time, although it never ceases 
to affect their nervous system, and makes them 
irritable and restless. 

The antics of the feathered creation supply an 
amusing side to the situation. I have seen a most 
respectable fowl, the mother of » large family, 
suddenly squat down in the dust of the roadway, with 
her wings spread out to their fullest extent, “squawk- 
ing” in a most ludicrous manner. The majestio 
rooster, meanwhile, was running round and round, in 
aimless circles. 

When the tremor had passed, and she was shaking 
the dust off her feathers, her lord and master seemed 
to be instantly struck with the loss of dignity which 
had occurred. Male-like, throwing all the blame on 
her, he chased her for about sixty yards, pecking at 
her viciously in unmistakable rage. 

As the cat is the only domesticated animal which 
is unaffected by earthquakes, so, on the other hand, 
the snake seems to be the sole wild thing which 
views them with alarm. Its terror is exhibited in 
loud hissing, and an attempt to envelope its head 
in its own coils. 

During a seismic convulsion the snake will not bite, 
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should, ite poison-bag will not dis- 
fluid, being temporarily paralysed. 

bite retire precipitately to their burrows jus 
previous to a sh and do not for some 
time after it. The wild goats, which are abundant 
on the hills, look up with a sort of questioning air, 
but are not otherwise interested in phenomenon 
occurring under their feet, and continue browsing 
with the utmost nonchalance. 

Earthquakes have, apparently, a bad effect upon the 
morals of bird-pets. A friend of mine possessed & 
fine cockatoo, which had evidently sojourned in the 
company of sailors. It was supposed to be a good 
talker, but for a long time after ite purchase it 
preserved an impenetrable silence, greatly to the 
chagrin of its owner, a lady of rather rigid principles. 


Squirrels Turn Somersaults. ‘ 


Then, one day, the flood-gates were opened unex- 
pectedly, and the result was disastrous. A severet 
shock than usual aroused the bird out of his im- 

assivity, ond he swore, fluently and decisively, for 
ully ten minutes. I was assured by the scan alised 
fe Rac that his language was awful. After that 
little burst, he relapsed into his wonted speechless- 
ness, which nothing could tempt him to break. The 
sequel was that the lady was so afraid that another 
shock would some day lead to a repetition of his 
shocking behaviour, and the suspense of fearing it 
would, and waiting for it, so got om her nerves, that 
she actually bribed her Japanese “boy” to take it 
some distance into the country, and let it fly away! 

Perhaps the most extraordinary offect which the 
earthquake has on any ming thing is to be observed 
in the caso of the squirrel. It causes that little 
animal to turn somersaults! This is well known to 
hunters and backwoodsmen, and I have myself seen 
es eee in the open turning over and over just 
a a shock, as if in a state of vertigo. This laste 
for about two minutes, after which they stop dead, 
and then scamper for the nearest tree. : 

Life in earthquake latitudes is trying for thé 
nerves of both animal and human beings, and it is 
a standing joke in Nagasaki that no cook dare include 
a blanc-mange in the menu, because its instability is 
too marked a reminder of prevailing conditions. 


and, even if it 
ch its deadly 


OUR TELEGRAPH BOARD. 


THE LATEST METHOD OF INTERVIEWING. 


This feature of “P.W.” consists in telegrams sent by us 


.<) 


The winter sales are now in full swing, 
andtoa number of well-known ladies we put 
SA thie question: WHAT IS THE APPAR. 
= ENTLY ENORMOUS ATTRAOTION 
OF SALES FOR YOUR SEX?  8So far 
the only reply to hand ts from Mrs. Oscar 
Beringer, the brilliant dramatist and writer, 
who says : 


9 Viscountess Harberton, well known as the } 
pioneer in this country of ‘‘ rational dress "’ “| 

for women, recently wrote to the Press pointing 
out, apropos the cinematograph fire disaster, 
that women’s skirts hamper them greatly tn 
panics. We telegraphed to her: WILL 
YOU KINDLY TELL US WHETHER 
WOMEN IN GENERAL ARE SHOW. 
ING MORE INCLINATION TO 
ADOPT RATIONAL DRESS THAN 
FORMERLY, AND IF NOT, WHY 
NOL? Lady Harberton replied : 


Among old age pensioners who recently 
drew their first week's money was Ars, 
as 


oldest old age pensioner. 

venerable lady we wired: 

YOU SPEND YOUR FIRST WEEK'S 
OLD AGE PENSION ? and received this 
reply from a member of Mrs. Clarke's family: 


“ Hit me, Kick me, Knock me down. 


The telegrams reproduced below are their actual replies. 


G Here are more replies to the question : [«<) 
WHAT IN YOUR OPINION WOULD 
BE OUR BEST MEANS OF DEFENCE 
AGAINST INVASION BY AIRSHIP? 
Our corres 1s this week are Admiral of 
the Fleet Hon, Sir E. R. Fremantle, G.C.B. 
C.M.G., Admiral of the Flect Sir Nowell 
Salmon, G.C.B.,V.C., Major B. F.S. Baden- 
Powell, famous for his man.lifting kites, and 
ae Mr. Percival Spencer, the aeronaut, 


ODF rae omen eenmyeny ay OOTY Oa peng GIs TUB 


but don’t tear my SCOUT.” 
this excellent boys’ paper to be in complete agreement with the 


to all sorts and conditions of men and women, cn any subject that happens to be of interest at the moment 


© Hat-pins are being all too frequently X 

¢ used as an offensive weapon, To several 
theatrical ‘‘ stars’? we put this fon ¢ 
HOW WOULD YOU SUGGEST THAT 
MAN COULD PROTECT HIMSELF \m, 
AGAINST ATTACK BY HAT-PIN ? Fy 

"| So far we have recetved only one reply—from 
Miss Marie George, the ‘‘darling"’ 


yt ENOUGH MEN TOGO ROUND WOULD 
YOU STILL WANT THE VOTE, AND, 
TOL IF SO,WHY? Miss Matters answered ; 


1, 


Playing in a football match at Glasgow, 
Mr. George Robey, the famous tan, 
who ts a@ football enthusiast, missed a 
penalty kick, so we wired to the og oy 
George: WHY DID YOU MISS THAT 
PENALTY KICK ? and he replied : 


You have only to purchase a copy of 
foregoing sentiments. 
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Picked Pars. 


A Few Items of Fact that Will 
Interest You. 


Geese Worth Having. 


Aman and his wife who keep a poultry farm at Tambook, on the River Amur, found 
a number of grains of gold in the crop of a goose they killed last week. They at once 
killed ten other geese, and discovered gold in each of them. 


Put out with Snow-Balle. 
‘An outbreak of fire at a shop the other day did extensive 
available, a bystander broke the 


Water not being: 


plate-glass in front of the building, and hundreds of 


helpers threw snow upon the flames, until they were extinguished. 
From Signalman to Professor. 
James Fagan, a signalman employed by the Boston and Maine Railway, U.S.A., has 


become a lecturer at Harvard University. 
his box led to a series of articles, which 


drew public attention to 
him, and President Fliot, 
of Harvard, a) ted him 
to lecture ‘ore the new 
&chool of Business 
Administration. 
Large Fall of 
Meteors. 

Five meteoric stones 
weighing from two to 
sixteen nds each fell 
a few days ago in the 
village of Jubilla del Agua, 
Spain, setting fire to a 
farm. 


Curate as 
Grinder. 
In reply to a challenge 
to show practical sympathy 
with the unemployed, the 
Rev. J. J. Phillips, curate 
of St. Peter’s, Preston, 
ed the streets with a 
1 organ the other day, 
and collected a consider- 
able sum for the mayor’s 

unemployed fund. 


Unfortunate Drill 
Horse, 

Learning that the Alde- 
burgh howitzer battery 
 aemapeety only. one horse,a 
ly resident of the town 
has provided them with 
another. In so, she 
explained that e felt 
sorry for the ‘unfortunate 
animal having to undergo 
during drill a course of 
grooming by six men, one 
after the other. 


Pike versus Otter. 

The other day a pike and 
an otter had a desperate 

ht in the canal ‘ at 

ddletown. Armagh. The 
pair repeatedly rose to the 
surface ‘and dived again, 
the water being coloured 
with blood, ly tho 
otter killed the pike and 
dragged it ashore. The 
former was afterwards 
shot, when it was dis- 
covered that it had an ear 
torn clean off. The pike 
weighed 23]b. 


Worth Picking Up. 

While two women rag 
pickers, in Leith, were 
sorting- some they 
came across an old vest, in 
the inside pocket of which 
they found three £5 notes 
and other valuable docu- 
ments. The money had 
been placed by the owner 
of the vest, a Dumbarton- 
shire farmer, last Septem- 
ber, in the —— which 
had then ven by 
his wife to a hawker. 


Why Singera are 
Stout. 

The physical massive- 
ness of so many famous 
singers of both sexes has 
just been — by 
a Continen medical 


Organ 


The years of observation w he spent in 
were @ severe arraignment of all American 


Picture Pars. 


HINT FOR CLERKS. 

Ir there is one more aggravating than another 
to a clerk it is to tee fis pens or pencils roll off his desk 
as soon as he lays them down. It is bad enough to 
have a newly-sharpened pencil spoiled, but it is simply 

ing if the broken point 

is that of an expensive 
fountain pen. Yet with 
the aid of common tri- 
an, paper fasteners, 
such as are used in most 
up-to-date offices, your 
and pencils may be 


preserved from this danger. Take one of these fasteners, 
and bend the inside triangle outwards until you can slip 
your pencil through it. This is all you need to do. You 


may then lay your pencil on the desk without fear of its 
falling off, for the wire will seep it from rolling away. 
If the fastener is fixed to the blunt end it will not in- 
convenience you when writing. 
>—_OoCco 
ON THE RAILS AGAIN. 

Ir is a puzzle to many how heavy wagons or trucks 
which have been derailed are replaced on the rails again. 
Yet this herculean task is accomplished with the aid of 
the comparatively small implement shown in our 
illustration. This ramp is always used in pairs, one for 
each rail. When a : 
wagon has to be 
lifted on to the rails, 
one end of the short- 
curved steel bar, B, 
is placed under the- 
forewheel, while the 
other end, whi 
swivels on a yoke, O, 
embraces the rail- 
head, A. All that is 
required now is a 
sharp pull by the locomotive. This draws the wagon 
tp e little incline formed by the implement, and 

en the wheels fall on to the rails in their proper 
position. 

Slo 
LATEST FOR WASHING DAY. 

Here is an improvement on the old-fashioned 
method of hanging out the clothes. Our illustration 
shows how the new style is worked. Two poles are 
erected in the usual way; a pulley is fixed to the top of 
each, and through these a clothes-line is passed, both 
ends being fastened together to make it interminable so 
to speak. When hanging out the clothes the housewife 
stands on a small 


therope. Shethen 
hangs garments on 


rope a to 
carry off the clothes she bas already fastened tea to 
bring a fresh part of the line before her on which she 
may attach some more garments. This new method of 
han out the clothes has many advantages. There 
is no r of newly-washed articles being soiled 
through dei ea rope to take on new clothes, while 
the housewife ; not require to move about to the 
same extent as in the old style. 


gentleman. A powerful voice can only exist with well developed lungs, which demand 


a broad chest. This in its turn is ; 
as our eminent singers usually take no exercise, practically never 


generally accompanied with an at on build. And 
and live richly, 


a certain corpulence is added to their already massive forms. 


«“ Lena Becker,” 


time as “ Bearded Lady” in Barnam’s Circus, 
ork, a few days ago, to be & man. 


on her death in New 


Dressed as a Woman. 
who wore women’s clothes for twenty years, and acted at one 


and later on as a cook, was found, 


Saved Over a Thousand Lives, 


Captain White, the 

; Meecha Norwosian steamer 
his career saved over 1,000 lives. Among his “big hauls” were 420 
rilous Manacles, 300 from the Suevic, 82 from the Highland 


ef the crew of the 
stranded liner Parie, at the 


Filing. He once jumped in’ 


the quay. 


pw” Half-a-crown will be paid 


of the Falmouth Triton, who recently rescued twelve 
artha off the Cornish coast, has during 


persons from the 
the water and saved a boy and a girl who had fallen over 


* 


We pay 


to the sender of each original 


Stage Stories. ’ 


Tipping a King. 


ANB, brated French “actress, once had the strange experi 

ee Pe ~~ She was cehigrens with her company in Africa, and 
them to see the King of Dakar, 

. The Prime Minister, who stood behind 


chair, intimated that a tip or two would not be unaccept- 
be UE ‘ come trating handed the dusky minister a edit 


of giving a tip 
pped 


able. 


d actresses did likewise. 
and some of the other actors an five-franc piece and gave it oy the King himself, 


Béjane afterwards, “TI took out a 


Few Facts About Well-known 
Artistes. 


ience 


“Then,” said Madame 


who took my hand and gave it a vigorous squeeze by way 


A New Attraction. 


Me. Azruus Wittuxms, who is appearing in the London 


haJf-a-crown for each original picture par. accepted 
by us. See footline. 


FOR MOISTENING STAMPS. 

Heer is a handy little damper for 
moistening stamps and envelope flaps, which 
may be carried about in one’s pocket or 
may form a neat accessory to one’s desk. 
It consists of a hollow metal head, A, which 
has an aperture at the top, the other end 
being screwed to fit on to the handle, B. 
A piece of fine sponge is placed inside the 
head in such a manner that a portion pro- 
trudes through the aperture as shown at O. 
When the head is screwed on to the handle 
and the sponge is moistened, the instrument, 
which is used like a brush, is complete. 
When not in use, the covering cap, D, pre- 
vents evaporation, and keeps the spon 
from being soiled. At the butt end of 
handle a seal may be fixed: 


o_OCX 


TAP FOR TREACLE. 

HAVE you ever tried to stop the flow of treacle from a 
cask with an ordinary tap? If so, you will appreciate 
the woes of the grocer and other dealers who buy it in 
bulk from the refiners to retail to their customers. 
Owing to the consistency of the liquid, the ordinary 
tan is ae useless, while to extract it with a 

on Is i : 
mn, 


) 


m ble. Our 
owever, shows 
a treacle tap which is both 
cleanly and economical. It 
consista of a wooden or 
metal bay ot ta 7 like - 
ordinary tap, but instead o 
having a ph passed 
through it the te is closed 
with a shutter which works 
on a pivot fastened at one = 
side, and which passes over the mouth effectively closing 
the orifice. There is a stop on the opposite side to 
pos the shutter falling too low, or this catch may 
to bee 


vided on the hinge itself. The shutter fits close 

face of the tube so that there can be no leaka 
of the liquid; while it also prevents loss of time by 
cutting off the flow of treacle instantly. 


SOC 


FOR FIGHTING FIRE IN FACTORIES. 
Our illustration is very interesting, as it depicts an 
automatic appliance, known as a sprinkler, which is used 
in large mi 


and factories for fighting the flames in the 
event of fire. Water pipes are 
fitted throughout the various 
rooms, and to these, sprinklers 
are attached at pre-arranged 
distances. When fire breaks out 
the temperature of the room 
naturally rises, and the heat, 
acting on the locking bar, A, 
causes the solder to melt. The 
water in the main, pressing 
against the valve, B, and the 
levers, C, causes the two portions 
of A to fly apart. The result is 
that the valve, B, is completely 
released and a stream of water dashes out, impingi 
itself against the serrated disc, D, by which itis deflect 
in the form of a shower. In addition the sprinkler 
causes an alarm to be sounded, so that the attention of 
people in the vicinity is early called to the outbreak. 


revival of Dorothy at 
the Waldorf Theatre, has 
had many amusing experi- 
ences in the early days of 
his career. One of the most 
amusing occurred when he 
was playing at the old 
Grecian Theatre, in a 
3 Sr open of Maria 

artin ; or, The Mystery of 
the Red Barn. Those were 
the days of three pieces a 
night, and before Maria 
Martin the audience were 
regaled with a performance 
of Faust. 

The laboratory scenery 
in Faust was to repre- 
sent the barn scene in 
Mariz Martin; but in order 
that the audience should 
not detect this, whon tho 
barn was shown the lights 
were all turned down. 
But in the middle of the 
“murder” in Marta 
Martin, a wide-awake 
ga ite ised the 
old Faust scenery, and 
shouted: “ I’ve seen Maria 
murdered twenty-five 
times. I’ve see’d her killed 
in a cowshed, in a mansion, 
in a church; strangled, 
shot at, stabbed, and killed 
no end of other ways; but 
I’m hanged if I’ve ever 
see’'d the poor creature 
killed in a chemist’s shop 
afore!” 


Then the Audience 
La 


tells an amusing story of 
an occasion when she was 
playing in Frou-Frow 

Cape Town. As those 
who have seen the piece 
will remember, one of the 
strongest situations de- 

nds on the presence of a 

ttle child. ‘“‘ There were 
two carpenters engaged at 
the theatre,” says Mrs. 
Potter, “one a white man 
and the other a black man. 
The white man allowed his 
little child to play the 
child in the piece. 

One day, it went home 
from rehearsal with a 
violent cold. That night 
J, as the wife of the jealous 
husband (Mr. Kyrle 
Bellew), had, as usual, to 
place the child in his 
arms; being rather 
hurried, and the wings 
being dark, I snatched up 
the child standing there, 
rushed on to the stage, 
placed the child in his 
arms, and he held it, face 
towardsthe audience, high | 
above his head, saying. 
“You, you, at all events, 
are mine!” It is a 


situation; but, 
to Mr. Bellew’s amaze- 
ment, the child was 


ted with a roar of 
ughter, which soon 
became perfectly 
h Lowering the 


ysterical. 
child to see what was the matter, he discovered, to his horror, that it was a little 


negro, pot black. 
Obliging Him. 


Me. Azruur Rosexrs, the famous comedian, like most celebrities of the stage, has 
from time to time been pestered by would-be actors who have an idea that they are born 


iuses. One young man was 
Roberts, 


icularly persistent in his attempts to see Mr. 
and wrote to him frequently asking for advice as to how he could get on the 


r. Roberts politely advised him to give up the idea, but the — would not do 
so, and began haunting the stage-door of the theatre‘at which Mr. was soyenring 
irant waa invited in one 


until at last the comedian could stand it no longer. The 


, and Mr, Roberts met him on the stage after the fall of the curtain. 


“You are the gentleman who wants to know how to 


get on the stage?” he said. 


“Well, isn’t it simple? Isn't it rev | ? You're on itnow! No, not a word of thanks ! 


You'll 


Tm aig ete sure ! 
berta was left in peace. 


that Mr. 


it just as easy to get off. 


Good-night.” After 


illustrated paragraph accepted and used on this page. 
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“ Haven’r the men come yet, Henry?” asked Mrs, 
Chorley, leaning over the head of the stairs 


“T don’t see anything of ’em,” replied Chorley, as 
he a out into the garden and looked down the 
road. 


The “men” were the removal contractor and his 
assistante, who were coming for Chorley’s household 
poe Mrs, Chorley panes decided that they had 

of euburban life. She had, therefore, 
persuaded her husband to move to London. 

Chorley walked some distance down the road with- 
out seeing any signs of the “men” or the removi 
van. At the bottom of the hill, however, he 
the good fortune to espy a couple of large vehicles 
that were evidently the vana in question. They 
were standing by the side of the road, while a small 
crowd of people had gathered some distance off, 
engaged in some kind of heated discussion. 

“Hallo!” cried Chorley, pushing himself into the 
crowd and addressing & man; “‘are you the 
men who have come to do the moving from ‘The 
Cedars ’?” 

“That's all Hanh, par not the little man hastened 
to reply. “We 8 be there in ’arf a minute. I 
was just ’avin a little argument with my mate about 
these ’ere Old-Age Pensions. He says they’re all 
right; but I say it’s a puffeck scandal for a man 
to ’ave to wait till he’s seventy before he gets his 
whack. They ought to ha’ made it forty-five, and then 
there’d ha’ bin some sense in it. This gen’lman 
here,” and he pointed to s red-nosed outcast who 
was leaning against the adjacent fence, “ quite agrees 
‘with me. He says as what my ma . 

“Good heavens, man!” said Chorley, “I don’t care 
what he says, or you either. You bring your van up 
to my house at once. Where’s your guv’nor?” ‘ 

“Quv’nor’s sooperintendin’ another job,’’ replied 
the little man who was dressed in a green apron. 
“Told me to tell you so. But that’s all right, I’m 
Toit , rou'll leave everything to me. That'll be 
all right. - 

Chorley waited for a few minutes while the men 
leisurely mounted their vans. It was eight o'clock 
already, and they had undertaken to at the 
house by seven. 

About ten minutes later, the vans drew up out- 
side “The Cedars,’? and Chorley began pointing out 


had caught the end of the case, and 


@ delicate pi. china 
Fett © eet tnlo a dozen fragments. 


The boundless ocean, a desert feland, a shi 
aaa Add a copy of THE ‘ 


the beat way to begin. “ There was the 

es bee and——” 
ae a@ minute, guvnor,” inter- 

rupted the foreman, “we haven’t had 

our bteakfastses yet.” 

“Dear me,” said Chorley sympatheti- 

cally “you must be feeling hungry.” 

“Not so much bongry as thirsty,” 
replied the foreman with an insinuating 
smile. “Ican go without food for a 
longtime But I suffer terrible from 
thirst. When I'm very thirsty, I seem 
to lose the use o’ me right knee. It 
goes all dead like.” 

“Oh, very well,” said Chorley; “if 

ou'll make a atart I'll have tea 
rought out to you.” 

“Tea!” echoed the foreman drawing 
himeelf up to his full height of five- 
foot-one. “It’s rather early for tea, 
ain’t it, guv’nor, considerin’ we ain't 
had b: 3”? 

“You can have the tea or nothing,” 
said Ohi , curtly, “ I’m an abstainer 
myself, and I never encourage others 
to take strong drink.” 

“Oh, lor’!” gas the foreman. 
“We've bin and let ourselves in for 
something, me and my mate. And 
only this morning I had the offer 
of a job to move a man what's taken a 
public-’ouse in the High Street. It’s heart-breakin’, 
that’s what it is!” 

At that moment Mrs. Chorley came to the door. 
“Come along, Henry,’’ she eaid briskly, “the men 
ought to have begun long ago. You shouldn’t hinder 
them by arguing about ics.”’ 

“Politics!” exclaimed Piertay. We weren’t——” 

“Oh, but I heard you, dear,” said Mrs. Chorley, 
with the smile of triumph that ladies assume when 
they know they are right, even when they’re wrong. 
“You were discussing the Licensing Bill, and this 
man said——’’ 

“@ood-morning, ma’am,” interposed the foreman, 
taking off his hat - 4g 
with a _ beamin 
smile, as he foun 
himself the object 
of Mrs. Chorley’s 
age = “It's a 
very morning. 
Getting P and 
travelling along the 
roads makes me 
suffer from thirst 
terrible. I was just 
explainin’ to the 

ntleman that, when 
’m suffering from 
thirst, I get a most 
frightful earache 
Runs all down the 


= 
wv 


; aw 
Chorley was abruptly wedged in between 
the piano and the wall. 


and went k in- 
doce, A few Hee 
, & good pi 
breakfast was taken 
out to the two men, 
and then the foreman came in and started the pack- 
ing. He began with the china, which was wrapped 
in paper and put into cases packed with straw. 
Mrs. Chorley, with a view of expediting matters, 
began to help, and called upon her husband to do 
likewise. 

“You'd better leave it to us, ma’am,’’ said the fore- 
man. “You see, we’re used to this sort of thing, and 
you ain’t. If you was to go and break anything, we 
couldn’t take the responsibility,” and, as he spoke, 
the man took from Mrs. Chorley’s hand a china vase 
that she had begun to wrap up. 

“You see,” the man went on, “we gives a sort 0’ 
guarantee with these ’ere vawses and things. A 
vawse like this wants expert handlin’, and——” 

The man’s explanation was interrupted by a heart- 
breaking crash. As he had turned suddenly for some 
straw for packing, the vase, a delicate piece of china, 
had caught the edge of the case, and was shattered 
into a dozen fragments. 

Mrs. Chorley screamed, and the foreman looked 
absolutely staggered. A moment later, however, he 
recovered himself, aud observed, with a shrug of 
his shoulders : 

“What did I tell yer? If you will come interferin’ 
with me in my work, you must put up with the 
consequences. lone what you’ve gone and done!” 

“Why, you did it yourself, you impudent fellow!” 

asped Mrs. Chorley. 

“Oh, that’s all my eye!” returned the foreman, 
“it wouldn’t have happened if you hadn’t come inter- 
ferin’. How can we give a proper guarantee, if out- 
siders is comin’ in and takin’ our attention off?” 

Mrs. Chorley threw up her hands, and thought 
it best to leave the man to himself for a while. 
About eleven Chorley went out again to see how the 
work of packing was getting on. Directly the fore- 
man saw him, said, with a emiling face: 


ed eailor boy. 
SCOUT. 


“Could you give a hand out with the pianner, 
mister? My mate’s gone to dinner, but I’m stickin’ 
to it just the same.” 

This sudden display of diligence awoke Chorley’s 


sympathy. Hoe said he would be only too happy te 


The carpet lifted Chorlep 
from hia feet and threw 
him down the stairs. 


help, and he followed the foreman into the drawing- 
room, where the piano was. 

“Now,” said the foreman, “you, ketch hold o’ your 
ord, and, when I say the word, lift up.—Ready P— 

Chorley lifted up his end of the piano, but he 
could not help observing that the other end was sus- 
piciously near the floor. 

“You're not lifting your end up,”’ he shouted. 

“Yes I am,’”’ the man returned, very red in the 
face. “You on. Never mind me. You go out 
ve door first.’ 

fo, no,’”? cried Chorley excitedly, “you go first. 
You’re nearest.” m Tee 

“Go on, can’t yer!” shouted the man. 

For about five seconds or s0, each one waited for the 
other to move first. Then they both made up their 
minds to take precedence, with the result that they 
simply began to pen against each other. And, as the 
foreman was by ne practice a more active man, the 
result was that orley was abruptly wedged in 
between the piano and the wall into a smaller space 
than his ample figure required. 

He gasped for breath, and let go his hold of the 

iano. It came down on his foot with s madden- 
ing thump, and the howl that Chorley gave in 
acknowledgment brought Mrs. Chorley hurriedly into 
the room. 

“The gen’lman said he would help me,’’ explained 
the foreman, anxious to get the first word in; “but 
he’s a-hinderin’ of me instead.” 

“You were pushing the wrong way, you idiot!” 
panted Chorley. 

“J was doin’ my best, and nobody can’t do no 
more,” replied the foreman angrily. And then, in 
a softer voice, he said to Mrs. Chorley: “You see, 
ma’am, this is very hard work, and it makes me 
shockin’ thirsty.” 

“Well, we’ve got to get the piano into the van, 
that’s what we've got to do,” said Mrs. Chorley, who 
looked on the practical side of things. And after a 

rotracted struggle, lasting about a quarter of an 

our, the two men finally succeeded in their object. 

A little later the carpets had to be packed. 
Chorley went up and brought down all the smaller 
mate, and left them in a heap in the hall for the 
man to pack in the van. The foreman himself under- 
took to wrestle single-handed with the big carpet. 

He got it on his shoulder with a tremendous effort, 
and swayed from side to side most alarmingly as he 
walked along the corridor to the head of the stairs. 

He had only descended one step when it became 
avident that his load was bigger than he could con- 
trol. He called out that the carpet was slipping 
away from him. Chorley started to run up to len 
a hand, but before he had ascended a couple of stairs 
the roll of carpet came thundering down. The fore- 
man called to Chorley to stop it, and Chorley said 
he would do so. 

That, of course, was where he made his mis- 
take. He didn’t make any allowance for momentum. 
He held out his arms, but the carpet took no notice 
of his friendly advance. It dashed itself against 
Chorley’s waistcoat, lifting him clean off his feet, 
and throwing him unceremoniously on to the heap of 
small carpets below. 

It was fortunate, indeed, that the smaller carpets 
were there to break his fall, otherwise Chorley might 
have been rather badly bumped. 

About three o’clock the foreman’s mate came back 
from dinner, and the work of removal pr 
with greater rapidity. When the two vans were 
ready to be driven auey, the foreman went upstairs 
to see that nothing been left behind. He said 
to Mrs. Chorley, in a hoarse whisper, that he hoped 
everything was all right. , 

“What's the matter?” asked Mrs. Chorley. 

“Tt’s my old complaint,” replied the foreman. “I’ve 
had it from my boyhood. I suffer terrible from 
thirst, and, when I’m suffering from thirst, I lose 
me voice ’’ 


Result, unutterable musery. 
Result, imexpressible happiness. 
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LIBERTY ASHORE IN THE SIXTIES. 

I am given to understand that the conduct of the 
bluejackets on liberty ashore is now much better than 
it was some forty years ago. 

Well, of course, there was room for improvement, 
and the men drank far too much, and played some 
very mad pranks, but yet I have had many a hearty 
laugh at the good-natured cag of Jack and the 
thorough way he enjoys himself. 

I wag quartered in Wellington once when two or 
three ships of war came into rere and, of course, 
in due time the men had their libert; 
the fun began. 

I was sitting in my club during the afternoon, 
@ great row of shouting and cheering was heard 
eoming nearer and nearer, so we all wens to the 
window to see what was up. 

Presently there came along an old London omnibus, 


one of the ancient sort, fitted up with knife-board made 


seate, and this was crowded on top with sailors, 
most of whom had bottles and glasses, which they 
waved in the air, and proffered to the crowds watch- 
ing them. 

hey had bedecked the vehicle with flags, and had 
some fiddles and other musical instruments with 
them. There was nothing in this, but what struck 
us. most was the fact that, at the rear end of the 
*bus, over the door, they had rigged out two poles; 
to these was slung a wheelbarrow, and what this was 
for we could not divine. 

We were not to be left long in ignorance, for, as 
the old ’bus turned a corner, one of the men was 
shot off the top, and fell on to the roadway. 

Immediately rang out the shout, “Man overboard. 
Heave to. Pipe away the jolly boat,’ and the 
caravan, being “hove to” in proper style, down was 
lowered the barrow, two men slid smartly after it, 
manned the “jolly boat,” ran back to the “drowning” 
man, picked him up, put him into the barrow, and 
back to the ’bus, where they were received with 
cheers. 

The rescued man was deposited in the sick bay, 
which was the inside of the vehicle, two attendants 
with bottles being there to bring him round. 

The crew of the barrow, ignoring the eteps, 
scrambled up the side, the “jolly boat” was hoisted up 
to the davits, the mainyard was swung, and away 
they started off again. 

On reaching a pub, where they wanted to take in 
emall stores, and “to wood and water,” the barrow 
was again lowered and manned and conveyed the 
crew into the bar, one by one, and you could safely 
bet that it would be more in demand and of greater 
use as the day wore on, or until such time as the 
crew of it required the use of it themselves, 


JACK HIS OWN LAWYER. 
The occurrence I am going 


see myself, but the yarn was 
officer, who was an eye-witness of the facts. 


‘Naval Brigade: 


| 


had fought there. 
particulars from Maoris, who had defended the Pah, 
and in none of these yarns have I ever heard a bad 
word against Jack, 
heavy loss. 
This bein 
conclusion the biuejackets had behaved, as they 
always have done, with great courage and devotion. 
low, no one likes to have his actions adversely 
criticised, much less if he is proud of his service, has 


the case, it is only fair to come to the | ni 


By Col. HAMILTON BROWNE. 


Colonel Browne, * Maori” Browne as he is 

popaterty known, recently created a sensa- 

fon by offering in a daily paper to black 

boots for a living. After his many vicissi- 

tudes, he Is now, however, happily married, 

and at the time of writing is away on bis 
honeymoon. 


I have slso heard the full everyone was warned to be ready to turn oct at a 


moment’s notice. 
I was field-officer of the day the first night the 


and certainly the Navy suffered | Naval Brigade went on duty, and, of course, I had 


to visit all the pickets and sentries twice during the 


t. 
The gamp, or, rather, camps, for each unit had a 
separate camp, covered a lot of ground, so that it 
was a longish ride to go all round them. 
I ota off on my first visit, and presently came 


done his duty, lost a lot of messmates, and knows | to the sailors’ camp. 


y on shore, and that these criticisms are unjust. 


The whole of the ships’ companies, therefore, 


when | smarted under the charges asgerted against them, and 


“Alt, who goes there?” rang out a hoarse voice. 
“Qrand rounds,” I answered. ; 
The challenge went no further, but I heard a 


determined to right themselves in theif own way. | muttering between the sentries, one of whom, in 


Certainly the editor of that paper little thought 
what a lot of trouble he was brewing when he printed 
that libel, or he would have reconsidered it, and 
sure of the facts. 

A short time after, the ships arrived at Auckland, 
and the crews were given their liberty on shore. 


They landed, bringing with them a cable and two | time telling him the proper 
s,’ 


big snatch-blocks, then quietly marched to the street 
where the newspaper office was located, a large double- 
storeyed house built of wood, as were all the 
Auckland at that time. 

Throwing out strong pickete ta prevent themselves 


being disturbed, they made the snatch-blocks fast | N.B. camp, 


to two old cannons, sunk into the ground, that 


acted as corner posts to the street. Then, cen | was standing up, an 
g 


the office, they proceeded to pass the hawser throu 
the second-storey windows, and, passing the ends 
through the blocks, they manned the hawser, and 
dictated terms to the astonished, indignant, but 
thoroughly frightened, editor. 

He must at once withdraw his abominable and un- 
truthful assertions in print, and also add a complete 
apology, or else down came his house. 

There was no doubt about it, for there was the 
hawser manned by two or three hundred bluejackets, 
there were the bosons’ mates, with their pipes out 
ready to pipe, and, with the strain on the haweser, it 
would not require much piping to~bring the whole 
box of tricks about the editorial ears. 

Well, there was s rush, the type was set up in 
record time, and shortly copies of the withdrawal 
and apology were thrown through the windows and 
distributed. 

This wae all Jack required, and the amende 
honorable, having been made, Jack withdrew him- 
self, his hawser, and hig blocks, leaving the editor 
to proceed with next day’s newspaper. 


THE GRAND ROUNDS AND THE DOUBLE 
SENTRIES. 


Now, Jack is just as useful on shore as he is on | W48 


sea, but, although a first-class fighting man, and s 


to describe I did not | most useful man under any circumstance, yet he is 
told me by s brother | not quite up to certain forms of military etiquette, . 
and, with s quaint answer, will sometimes cause a | would have stove in a rum 


The disastrous engagement at the Gate Pah had | laugh. 


been fought, and an Auckland newspaper had most 

severely and unjustly criticised the Naval Brigade 

that had taken part in that unfortunate action. 
Now, I have never read a good account of the fight, 


although I have heard many narratives from men who | was 
had belonged to the 43rd and other regiments who strong pickets, 


Athletes’ 
ivy (Mascots 


The Presence of a Sportsman's Wife, or Sweetheart, | the exhausted American to a superhumaa effort— | ten seconds had 


Usually Brings Him Luck. 


Wutn Tom Longboat, the great Indian ronner, 
beat Dorando Pietri in the “Marathon” race at New 
York, more hung on the result than the prize 


‘ame. 

For to Longboat winning or losing the battle 
meant winning or losing a 
maiden named Loretta Auaricla: 

Tom and Loretta, if they will pardon the 
familiarity, had long been in love with one another, 


but Loretta’s father, a tough old Indian brick, would | take the 
not give his consent, because he considered, after the | Tomm 
manner of fathers all over the world, that they | Mrs. 


were both too young. 

However, when the Dorando match was arranged, 
Longboat went to the old chief, and said, “If I beat 
Dorando, I take Loretta; if I lose, I give her up.” 
And the old man grunted, “It is good.” 

Small wonder, then, that, in his own words, Long- 
boat “just had to win.” 
critical point of the race, Miss-Loretta proved her- 
eclf a veritable mascot. For she stepped to the 
railing, waving her hand, and signalled, “If you 
win, fn marry you.” 


bride—a beautiful Indian | practica! 


Moreover, just at the | pugilist’s wife te be 


I was at Ibeka towards the end of 1877, when the 
Naval Brigade of H.M.S. Active marched in. Many 
stories were going round about the natives, who were 
expected to attack the camp, so much s0, that it 
deemed necessary by the 0.-OC. to have 
and double sentries mounted, while 


And so, in Longboat’s own words again, 
sweetheart came in the nick of time, 


serves of strength, and won me the race.” 


“My | blacksmith 
and nerved me | not 4 r 
to a supreme effort, which exhausted Dorando’s re- | his great fight with Jim Corbett, 


accordance with orders, was lying down. Then the 
same voice big, 7 again. 

“Come on, Mr. ’orse officer; I knows you, sir, but 
let the other beggars stop where they are.’’? These 
other beggars were my two orderlies. I rode up to 
the sentry, and gently admonished him, at the same 

words with which to 
and told him that, as I 


challenge the ‘grand roun 
aye to pass his post again on my return, I 


should 


uses iN | should expect to be challenged in the proper manner. 


This he promised to do. 

After visiting the other sentries and guards of the 
returned; my friend was still on 
sentry, but was lying down, and it was his mate who 
who challenged. 

“Alt, who goes there?” 

“Grand rounds,’’ I replied. 

Hastily bestowing a kick on his recumbent partner, 
he howled out, “Bill, get up, you. ’Ere’s that 
blankety blank bounder, as calls ’isself granc 
rounds, come again. Wat’s the yarn I’ve got to pitck 


him?” 
MILITARY TACTICS. 

I was in Durban when the Naval Brigade of H.M.S. 
Boadicea was being landed. The general, staff, and 
as many officers as could get away from duty, were 
at the port to meet them and see them land. 

With the general stood the commodore, and presently 
Jack began to disembark from the boats that had 
brought them up to the landing place. 

The first boat-load, as s0on as they had fallen in, 
moved forward, so as to give room for the next boat- 
load to land, and came tramping along the jetty 
under the command of a big, burly petty officer. 

Just as they got opposite to where we were stand- 
ing, the Reity officer, evidently thinking he had 
allowed sufficient room for the men following his party, 
gave the word, “Halt,”’ but his men paid no notice 
to the order, and still tramped on. Again the order 
given, and again no notice was taken of it. 
This was too much for the P.O., and, regardless of. 
all the officers standing there, he made a rush at the 
leading file, and, with a punch in the ribs that 
puncheon, bellowed out, 
“Heave to, you boundor.”’ 

Jack promptly hove to. 

A mighty laugh went up from us all, and the fine 
old commodore, turning to the general, remarked, 
“My men don’t seem to be up in military tactics, 


extra | but you will find them all right in the field.” 


And so we did. 
ever had. Anyway, if sho were 
actually in the ring when Bob fought 
Mrs. Fitz- 


simmons was in s box close by, and throughout 


In the Dorando v. Hayes match the latter’s sweet- | the contest administered advice and exhortation to 


heart was also present. 
did not 
of, “Oh, Johnny, Johnny,” as she fell back fainting, 
when she saw her lover was beaten, could not spur 


But for once, anyway, 


he was “done.” 


Disguised as a Man. 


she | her husband, 
© @ mascot. Even her despairing cry | triumph when Bob dealt the famous 


culminating in a wild shriek of 
“solar plexus” 
punch that sent “Gentleman Jim” gasping an writh- 
ing to the boards 2 el to rise again until the fatal 
elapsed. 

Then, when Terry McGovern, the “battering ram,” 
fought Pedlar Palmer, the former’s wife anxiousl$ 
watched the battle from their house on the top of 


Women share so fully in men’s sports nowadays | » hill, which commanded a view of the arena. 


and | that they are to be found at all sorte of athletic 


meetings. Btill, their presence at big glove fighte is 
something of a rarity. Indeed, in this country it is 
ly unknown, though the tale goes that a lady 
once witnessed a great boxing match at the National 
Sporting Club disguised as a young man. 

Nevertheless, the womenkind of pugiliste naturally 
keenest interest in their doings, and, when 
Burns wae fighting Gunner Moir at the N.8.C., 
urns waited anxiously at an adjacent hotel, 
and had reports of the battle transmitted to her 
every few seconds. 


In some countries there is a certain amount of | than when she was absent. 


rejudice against women witnessing boxing matches; 
But in America there is no euch feeling. Indeed, 
there, it is the rule rather than the exception for a 
resent among the audience, 


even at the very ringside iteelf. 


Acts as His Companion. 


Another instance of a feminine mascot to an 
athlete may be mentioned in the person of Miss 
Welsh, sister of Freddy Welsh, the Pontypridd 
boxer. She acta as his companion when he is train- 
ing, and is present at all his contests in America. 

ut, perhaps, the most curious case of this kind 
concerns Kid McCoy and a well-known and beautiful 
music-hall singer. 

They were friends, and, when the beauty was pre- 
sent Kid McCoy seemed to be a stone better man 
And, when they finally 
quarrelled and ole from that moment McCoy’s 
luck seemed to desert him al her. 

Of course, it is only natural that an athlete should 
be spurred to supreme efforts by the knowledge that 
someone near and dear to him is looking on; but, 


Mrs. Fitzsimmons, wifo of “Bob” Fitesimmons— | still, it does seem that some women are veritable 


they are both, by the way, 


| our music-halls—was the best second the redoubtable 


“PW.” IT’S SO 


IF YOU SEE IT IN 


now making a tour of | mascote to athletes, 


and the above are only a few 
instances of feminine luck-bringers. 
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LOMPLETE - SHORT STORY. 


ae 


JoHN HENDERSON sat at his desk in his private room. 
That “private room” was the standing joke of the 
employés of Messrs. Ladbury, Son, and Wilson. Origin- 
ally it had been a small store-room for musty books and 

pers, but when the staff had been increased the room 
ia been partially cleared out and a desk placed init. To 
nis delight, the room had been given to John Henderson. 

The day was cold and the room draughty. Despite this, 
only a tiny fire burned in the grate. enderson shivered, 
but, though a well-filled scuttle of coals stood beside the 
fender, he did not trouble to add fresh fuel to the flames. 

John Her ierson would never see fifty again. He wasa 
slenderly-bult man, with hair and moustache. His 
cheeks were hollow and his eyes lacked lustre. Yet the 
latter held an expression that made people say, “This man 
is straight; he would wrong no one.” 

For nearly forty years he had been in the same employ- 
ment. He wn up with the firm, and had kept a 
certain ssction of books for thirty years. He had slowly 
but surely grown into a human caching, doing exactly as 
his masters required, year in, year out. No one ever 
found him out in a mistake ; he was a model of carefulness, 
punctuality, and neatness. 

His salary was two pounds a week. 

Sometimes he recollected the day he received his last 
increment. He was just twenty-eight years of age then. 
He had rushed to meet his sweetheart, and told her of the 

‘ great news. For it meant much to them—nothing less 
than their marriage. 

So they became man and wife. With the years came 
children, until there were six mouths to feed—six people 
to share in the poor little two pounds a week, which never 
became more. 

It was a desperately hard struggle, but Henderson and 
his wife fought bravely. They brought up their children 

to the best of their ability, and eventually sent them out 
into the world to earn their own living. Then it seemed 
that they might have lived in comfort on the two pounds a 
week, but misfortune srageed their steps. Henderson’s 
father died, leaving hie wife penniless, and she came to 
live with her son. She was ever ailing, and the doctor’s 
bill needed paying. But Henderson plodded on, uncom- 
plaining, hoping for the riee in salary which never came. 

&@ crowning stroke of misfortune, James Henderson, 
the eldest son, met with an accident, which rendered him 
incapable of working, and he, too, came back to the poor 
little home and the two pounds a week. \ 

It was hard—it was desperately hard—both for Hender- 
eon and his wife. Presently they ceased to talk of an 
addition to their income, became fearful lest the two 
pounds a week should fail. Anxiety and want rendered 
them gaunt and aged beyond their years, and often 
Henderson sat at his desk when he should have been in 
bed. He feared to absent himself, lest he should thereby 
Give offence. 

He knew that if he were discharged he would never find 
other employment, and fear le his heart eick, and 
rendered him eo careful that he became more a machine 
n lnees. Tadbury,, San, and Willson het ra 

essTs. ury, Son, an ilson grown to rega’ 

Henderson as an office fixture. Really they never thought 

of dismissing him, so that, if he had but known, his fears 

were groundless. But he had never pushed himself for- 
ward, and somehow no one ever thought that his salary 
was inadequate or that it might be increased. 

Other men came into the firm and pushed themselves on. 
Their work might not have been done as well as Hender- 
son’s, but they gt on because they never lost a chance of 
bringing themselves to notice. It was merely an illustra- 
tion of the old saying, that is for the main part true, “If 
@ man thinks well of himself, he can generally persuade 
other people also to think well of him.” 

But Henderson’s policy for many years had been to 
seclude himself. He knew that he looked old, and too 
often did he hear the eaying, “Too old at forty.” 
Generally the thirty minutes he a himself for lunch— 
the other clerks took a full hour—were occupied in thinkin 
of his dear wife, of their hard fight, the awful fear o 
discharge, and the terrors of the unknown future. __ 

No one but Himself knew how he trembled each Friday 
night when he went to the cashier and took his money. 
No one understood the keeling of great reliof, which left 
him almost sick, when he walked away with the two gold 
coins, and knew that he was safe for another week. 

The other clerks smiled loftily when they came in each 
morning to find Henderson already hard at work, and 


they grinned compassionately when they left at the 
sipcinted hour in the evening and Henderson was still 
working. 

Maiti. , Son, and Wilson manufactured clocks 


of all descriptions. Their factory was in the Black 
Country, but they had a large warehouse in London, in 
addition to their offices. ; 

Clocks of various kinds stood on the mantelpieces and 
shelves in every room, and all day long there was an 
incessant “tick-tock, tick-tock,” whilst at the quarters, 
halves, and hours there was a booming and a ringing of 
bells and gongs in every key. Toa stranger the noise was 
intolerable, but the clerks grew accustomed to it. : 

John Henderson liked to hear the ticking as he sat in 

room. During all the years he had grown so used to 


Stories written by men 


Cldstone = 
A Pathetic Little Tale with a Happy 


Ending. 
By E. NEWTON BUNGEY. 


the various sounds that hoe 
could tell immediately what 
clock was striking, despite the 
fact that there were twenty 
other clocks with a similar 
chime. 
“The Louis Quinze is a 
minute slow,” he murmured, 
using a second from his 
ook-work to examine 
watch. 
Before he could resume his 
bours the door of his room 
opened and Jack Ladbury, the 
son of the senior tner, 
entered. He shivered, and 
ar a threw some coal on the fire. 
By jingo, Mr. Henderson,” he said, “this room is like 
sb age poms Don’t you feel the cold? Why, it’s freezing 


, It is cold, Mr. John,” replied Henderson, a wan smile 
lighting up his worn countenance. 

Jack Ladbury glanced keenly round the room, and 
presently sie ead fell on a large black gladstone bag, 
worn and shabby with age. 

“ You still stick to the old gladstone, Mr. Henderson,” 
he remarked, staring straight into the old clerk’s eyes. 

For the moment John Henderson did not reply, but his 
pale face flushed suddenly and then as quickly paled again. 

‘Y-yes, old friends are the truest, Mr. John,” he 

stammered, obviously ill at ease. 
_ The senior partner’s son noted the flush and the manner 
in which Henderson spoke, and he stared thoughtfully out 
of the window. The old clerk watched him uneasily, and 
the hand which held his pen shook so that he was 
compelled to lay it down. 

“Don’t you forget to keep your room warm, Mr. 
Henderson,” Ladbury remarked. “You'll be getting a 
cold if you’re not careful.” 

With that he left the room and went direct to a 
sumptuously-furnished office, where @ young man sat 
waiting. 

“Well, Jack?” the latter asked, and in a few moments 
the two young men were deep in conversation. 

Some disquieting facts had recently come home to the 
heads of the firm. In a mysterious manner a number of 
clocks had disappeared. So far the knowledge was confined 
to the members of the firm, and, of course, the thief or 
thieves. With the consent of the heads, Jack Ladbury 
and Arthur Ellington, the latter a nephew of the junior 
partner, had taken up the task of running the thieves to 
earth. So far, however, their efforts had met with no 
success. 

When Jack Ladbury had quitted Henderson’s room, the 
old man sat very etill, staring at the closed door. His 
eyes were wide open and full of fear, his countenance 
expressive of terrible anxiety, his thin hands shaking. 
For fully five minutes he remained in this manner, the 
trembling prisoner of ‘his thoughts. 

Suddenly his head bent and his quivering hands were 


pressed against his face. 
« red, “it’s come at last! 


, Maggie,” he whi 
How shall I tell her—how shall I tell her? After all the 
years, it’s come at last!” 

For half an hour the old man sat like a carven image, 
the only evidence of life being when a silent sob shook 
him from head to foot. Never before had he robbed his 
he ee of so long a time—‘robbed” is his own 
de! ee ‘, a 8 

sently he master is feelings and gras his pen 
again. But he had aged in appearance or aa gavcs 
those thirty minutes. 

At seven o'clock, an hour after the other employés had 
gone, John Henderson climbed on a ’bus outside the office 
and rested the gladstone bag on the conductor’s platform. 
He shrank into a corner and stared through the dingy 
windows, though his eyes saw nothing. 

The conductor moved the bag to a more convenient 
position. He knew Henderson well by sight, for the old 
man always came out at the same hour, and often caught 
that particular "bus. 

_ “Bag ‘eavy, as usual,” thought the conductor. “It’s a 
licker to me ‘ow the old chap carries it. ’E looks mighty 
knocked up to-night. I reckon it won’t be long before 
’e’s troublin’ the undertaker.” 

At the conclusion of a twopenny fare John Henderson 
gt off the ‘bus and went staggering along a gloomy street, 
bent with the weight of the black poses, After five 
minutes’ walk he knocked at the r of a tiny house 
situate in a row of ge f tiny houses in a squalid street. 
A thin, faded woman admitted him into a darks, narrow 

ge, putting an arm caressingly around his neck and 
issing him. 

“You look dreadfully done up, John,” she said 
anxiously as, a moment later, she eaw his face by the light 
the oil lamp in the sitting-room. “Aren’t you well, 

ear?” 

The old clerk smiled. At least he meant to smile, but 
the effort was a ghastly failure. 

“T’'m a bit tired, gie,” he murmured. “TI shall be 
glad of a rest.” 

“ Sit you down, John; I've got you a nice warm supper,” 
said his wife, watching him with eyes that were still full of 
love, despite the many, many troubles they had seen. 

“ But perhaps,” she added, “you'll want to see mother 
first. She’s been asking for you.” 

“Yes. How is she to-night?” 

“Sadly, John.” : 

The old man sighed. “I'll go up and see her,” he 
murmured, moving heavily towards the door, followed by 
the anxious gaze of his wife. . 

He made his way up to a tiny room that contained little 
more than a bed. In the latter lay an old lady some years 
past her allotted span of life. glad smile lit up her 
wasted face as she sawhim. _ 

“My boy,” ehe said in trembling fones, “I'm so glad to 
see you se, jl : 

John Henderson bent over his mother and kissed her. 


who have actually ‘done things” are what boys enjoy. 
every week in THE SCOUT. 


Then he stood beside her, holding her frail hand in his. 
In point of fact there was not much to choose between the 
two hands as regards evidence of vitality. . 

He stood for a few moments chatting to her, but their 
conversation was interrupted by another voice coming from 
an adjoining room. At least, it was called a room by 
courtesy; it was in reality a recess intended for boxes. 

“Father, is that you? ” came the voice. 

“Coming, Jim,” answered Henderson. . 

“Tl be back in a few moments, dear,” he said, smoothing 
his mother’s forehead. 

He left the room and entered the next. There was just 
sufficient space for him to stand by a truckle bed, on which 
lay his eldest son. 

“Doctor _has been in,” the young man said in weary 
tones. “He said I could get well if I could go to the sea 
and have a course of baths.” 

John Henderson sighed heavily. 

“TI told him he might as well prescribe me a tour round 
the world; it would be just as much in my reach,” the 
sufferer muttered. 

The father did not speak; he could not. He merely 
leaned against the bed, sick at heart, his head drooping. 

. forgive me, dad!” cried Jim. “It’s only that I 
get so miserable lying here month after month, year after 
year. I know you do all you can. It was cruel of me to 
speak as I did.” 

“No, Jim; no,” murmured the old clerk, pases his 
hand wearily before his eyes. “It wasn’t cruel of yous it 
was only natural. Someone is cruel, though, my boy; I 
don’t know who, but someone must be cruel to let this go 
on, and—— Ah!” He paused and sighed suddenly, sick 
with fear, as he recollected the events of the afternoon. 

If it was cruel with the two pounds a week coming in, 
he thought, what would it be when there was nothing at all 
coming in? 

“I'll come up and read to you later on, Jim,” he 
muttered. “I must go back to your grandmother now.” 

That was how his evenings were spent. He read to his 
mother and son, until there was just a few minutes left— 
such highly-prized minutes—when he might sit with his 
wife before it was time for slumber. 

He returned to his mother’s bedside and continued the 
interrupted conversation. Meanwhile another scene was 
taking place downstairs. 

Unobserved by John Henderson, Jack Ladbury and 
Arthur Ellington had followed the old clerk to his home. 
When he had been indoors about five minutes, they 
knocked, and the door was opened by Mrs. Henderson. 

“We have come from bury, Son, and Wilson,” said 
Jack. ‘We chould like to see your husband.” 

Mrs. Henderson glanced anxiously at their faces, a 
sudden bitter fear at her heart. Then she admitted them 
into the living-room. 

“Would you mind waiting a few moments?” she asked. 
“My baghend is upstairs, sitting with his mother, who is 
very ill.” 

“Certainly not, Mrs. Henderson,"’ replied Jack Ladbury, 
gazing with an uneasy regret at the ‘woman’s worn face 
and tired eyes. ‘Don’t tell him we are here; we have no 
wish to interrupt. When he comes down will be plenty of 
time.” 

“Thank you,” replied Mrs. Henderson. “I am getting 
my husband’s supper. You will excuse me?” 

Both men bowed. Somehow they found themselves 
treating the old clerk’s wife with a deference they would 
have bestowed on one of their own station in life. 

“Poor fellow!” muttered Ellington. “It'll about kill 
his wife; she scems pretty low now.” 

“Look here, Ellington,” said Ladbury firmly, “if we 
bring it home to Henderson it need go no further. We'll 
talk to him and make it right with father and your. uncle, 
and Henderson can keep his job.” 

“Just what I think,” answered Ellington. Then he 
started suddenly to his feet and pointed to a corner of the 
room. “ There it is!” he said excitedly. 

He was pointing at the black gladstone bag. 

Both men moved towards the bag. Ladbury picked it up. 

“By Jove!” he muttered, “it's deuced heavy, and it 
was empty when he came this morning, I’m sure. Here, 

let’s open it. Hang it, it’s locked! Got any keys?” 

Ellington produced a bunch, and one of them fitted the 
lock, and the bag yawned open. Then both men started 
back in astonishment. 

Instead of the several clocks they had expected to find, 
all they saw was coal—black, shining nobs of coal. 

“What's it mean?” muttered Ellington. 

“He hasn't been out to get it,” said Ladbury thought- 
fully; “it must have come from the office.” 

Is got it!” he cried. ‘“ Haven’t you noticed what a 
skimpy fire the old chap always keeps up? He sits there 
so all day so ag to bring his allowance of coal 

ome.” 

“Arthur!” he said, “we're a couple of blackguards. 
Yes, I mean it—blackguards is what we are, to suspect 
the poor beggar of sneaking the clocks.” 

The door suddenly opened, and Mrs. Henderson entered. 
She saw the open bag, gazed pitifully at the two men, and 
then staggered, and would have fallen had not bury 
leapt forward and caught her. 

“So you know?” she murmured a second later, her thin 
whands clutching the back of a chair. “You know? What 
are you going to do!” 

“ Don't upset youreelf, Mrs. Henderson,” eaid Ladbury, 
in tones trembling with feeling. ‘“ We're not going to do 
hey Just you tell us why he did it.” 

ts. Henderson’s eyes lit with hope for a second, and 
then became dull and tired again as she replied : 

“He did it because we cc not afford to have a fire. 
Every night through the winter he has done it, and it is 
killing him. Ah! gentlemen, a can’t realise what 

verty is; you don’t understand how we exist. All that 
hee to be done on two pounds a week, with ourselves and 
two invalids to keep out of it. 

“ He did no harm. The coal was meant for him to use; 
he only saved it for us to share it with him. It was so 
little—just erough to keep us warm. It isn’t theft, 
gentlemen ; it isn’t theft.” 

In Icw tones she went on to describe the years of 


They find them 
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dreary existence, of strenuous, hopeless fight, and, as she 
ke, the two men felt their throate grow full, and they 
ised themselves. ; 
. Henderson,” said Lee ae] aa See 
i iled, Ts. ‘ 
because her trembling tones fai ieee feng mi 


must ise us not to let Sol he Peas 
We will be going now, in case he comes down. * ; 
“But u'll Took over it, won't you? He ue not do it 


in. don’t mind the cold—really, I don’t.’ 

“Of course, we'll look over it, Mrs. Henderson, or, at 
least, we'll persuade the firm to,” answered Ladbury. 
“Come along, Arthur! 

The two won ag their a oe — hong 
dark passage into the street. Not a word was 
letwone them until they said “good-night,” and then 
ae the morning Henderson was hard at work in his 
room when a boy came in. 3 

“My, Tadbury ‘wants you, Mr. Henderson,” he said. 

The old clerk rose stifily to his feet, his features 
working convulsively ; his fingers gripped nervously at the 
desk, and a gasp that was half a moan left his hips. 

“At oh mustered “Oh, Maggie, Maggie: ae 

He walked to Mr. Ladbury’s room, looking 
the right nor left. The other oa reg sherpa that 
he looked as though he was walking in his sleep. 

In the private aiee sat Mr. Ladbury, his con, and Mr. 
Wilson. They gazed at the old clerk as he entered, and 
a erp ld indicated a Ae re 

“ Sit n, Henderson,” he said. . 

John Prendecsci gazed despairingly at the tribunal, and 
then sat down to wait his sentence. . 

“How long have you been with us?” the senior partner 

od 


“ Thirty-eight years. sir, come May.” : 

“ And "hoe twenty-five years you have been drawing 
two pounds a week?” 

Yes, sir.” 


“Let me see, how old are you, Henderson?” 

“Fifty-six, sir.” ; 

s You lack older,” commented Mr Ladbury. “At any 
rate, we are of the opinion that you are now too old for 

ur work.” a 
a Hawise did not reply. He sat huddled up in his 
chair, his chin sunk on h’s chest, his gaze fixed dully on 
the floor. ; ; 

“Maggie!” he muttered, unconsciously speaking aloud. 

The three men heard - yee ge “Y leaned forward 
watching the old man—ol< ‘ore his time. J 

“So you think Pe better go, sir,” Henderson said, 
speaking with an effort. ; 

“eee Henderson, that is out opinion,” said Mr. 
Ladbury. . 

Something in the scnior partner’ tone made the old 
clerk stare up quickly, and then start as he saw Mr. 
Ladbury’s outstretched hand. 

“Henderson,” said the senior partner, “you see before 

‘ou three criminals, two of them old enough to know 
tter, who have been guilty of practically ruining a man’s 

life. We now want to make what reparation is in our 
wer. 

“T want someone to live in a house in the grounds of 
my house at Brighton,” went on Mr. Ladbury. “There 
are geven rooms in the house, it is already furnished, and 
there is no rent attached to it. It was intended for a 
steward, but I don’t keep a steward. I only want some- 
one to keep a few simple books, for which I am offering 
a ealary of a hundred and fifty pounds a year, together 
with coal, milk, and produce from the home farm. Will 
you take the job, Henderson ?” 

The three men waited for a reply, but Henderson could 
not speak. Slowly his went to his face, and 
between his fingers welled great tears. 

Mr. Ladb made a sign, and the other men left the 
room. Then he took a slip from a drawer and attached 
it to a piece of notepener, on which he wrote a few words. 
He poured out a of wine, and put it on the table 
in front of tha o 

“ Drink this and sit there till = feel better, Henderson. 
You shall not be disturbed,” said kindly. Then he 
also left the room. . ; 

Presently Henderson removed his hands from his face 
and stared around, wondering whether he had just 
awakened from a dream. But no, there was a glass of 
wine. He drank it eagerly and felt a warm thrill run 
through him. Then he eaw the note Mr. Ladbury had 
left. To his mingled awe and wonder, he saw attached to 
ita cheque for no less an amount than £1050. The words 
written by Mr. Ladbury were as follows :— 

“Please accept this, as being your just due, which 
has been withheld us. It is a6um calculated at 
a rise of five pounds a year for twenty years, to 
which you have been well entitled. 

Frank LApBury, 
For Ladbury, Son, and Wilson. 

The tears welled forth anew. 


You can seo Mr. and Mrs. Henderson any day at —— 
Court, near Brighton. Sometimes you can eee them, with 
Jim Henderson, now well and strong, wheeling old Mrs. 
Hendereon in a bath chair along the front, each of them 
looking ten years younger. Jim Henderson has a post gn 
Mr. Ladbury’s estate, and is getting on well. 

In one of the front rooms of their pretty house in —— 
Court Park hangs a photograph of a black gladstone bag, 
and they never put coal on the fire without glancing up 


at that photo. . 

The actual clock thief, by tho way, turned out to be an 
old case, in which a of clocks had been put away 
by an cmployee who had left the firm. The case had 
been forgotten, and its contents not discovered for some 
months after Henderson's departure. 


—__—_——_—+ t=—-—__-—_- 
“Bec pardon, are you M‘Orbit, the prize-fighter?” 
“Young feller, I am a pugilist, not a prize-fighter. 
Are you one of them reporters?” 
“No, sir; I am a journalist.” 


clerk. 


rule to see a man in the 
streets, uncover his head to 
the leading coach of a passing 
funeral: 

Some commit this breach 
of good manners from 
thougbtlessness or ignor- 
ance, though neither is to be 
accepted as a valid excuse. 
Others, ‘especially unlicked 
cubs of boys, or apologies for young men, out of a 
sort of beastly bravado, an airing of callow aineism, 
a detestable desire to be deliberately disrespeot. ul— 
safe enou with the dead, isn’t it? I imagine, 
however, that the majority of people fail to salute 
funcrals out of a silly self-consciousness, a fear lest 
they make themselves conspicuous—as, indeed, un- 
fortunately, they are apt to do—and, above all, a 
feeling that it looks “ Frenchified.”’ 

But, my good sir, the French are not alone in un- 

covering to the passing dead. We 


are probably the only nation in the 
ving Mad world that consistently neglects to 
Tgnorance, pay this tribute, and it is not to our 


credit that this should be so. 

If it be self-consciousness that keeps us covered 
before a coffin, surely to goodness we can afford to 
forget ourselves for a moment in the presence of 
those who have crossed the border. 

Then, if it is exceptional to seo a man salute a 
funeral, it is still more so to see him pay the due 
and proper respect to the colours af @ passing 
regiment. 

ere, again, some may err from ignorance, though 
one would think it impossible for anyone to see the 
colours, and not instinctively to feel that he should 
raise his hat to what is not only an emblem of his 
country’s power, but tho delegated standard of his 
Sovereign, and, above all, a sacred possession to 
guard which, surely everyone knows, the soldier must 
be ready cheerfully to lay down his life. 

I fear, however, that the colours are often not 


‘saluted out of deliberate disrespect, arising out of 


that Jack-is-as-good-as-his-master spirit (which, truly 
interpreted, means that Jack thinks himself a great 
deal better than his master or anyone else), which is 
so much abroad nowadays as the result of imperfect 
methods of education and invertebrate parenthood. 

Again, I have observed at band concerts in the 
pee and other public places that many hobblede- 
joys neglect—and, it is clear, deliberate neglect—to 


Tue Kaiser is threatened 
with bankruptcy. Eversince 
last April the financial 
position of the German 
Court has been shaky, 
and efforts have been made 
all through the summer 
to obtain an addition 
to the Emperor’s Civil 
List. 

Things liase pence auch 
a ss that C) 
viteed to sell the castle and estate of Erdmannsdorf, 
in Silesia, for £90,000. Four other imperial castles 
are also to be put on the market, and it is hoped 
that, if purchasers can be found for all five lots, 
the present urgent difficulty will be tided over. 

The reason given for the proposed addition to the 
Civil List is that the cost of diving 


Some Interesting Facts a 


H in Germany has greatly increase: 
Dense of late years. ‘There is no doubt 
Economies that His Majesty's expenses have 
Introduced. increased, but this is very largely 


owing to his own extravagance, his 
costly journeys, and the lavish pomp maintained on 
all State occasions. . 

Then one of the Emperor’s weaknesses is to be the 
owner of a large number of palaces, and in this 
direction he probably holds the record. He owns at 
least fifty of varying size and splendour, and this 
year he has spent about £100, on Achilleion 
and Hohkoenigsburg, while in Posen he is building 
another, estimated to cost a quarter of a million. 

Royal finances seem to be in a very bad way just 
at present. The other day the Shah of Persia was 
pawning his jewels, and just a little earlier Abdul 
Aziz, ex-Sultan of Morocco, was frantically tryin 
to pawn his jewels in Paris. They included severa 
diamonds as large as hazel nutes, emeralds, rubies, 
and several marl necklaces. They cost the Sultan 
little short of half a million, but all he could raise 
on them was a paltry £60,000. : 

King Leopold is etill hampered by the debts he 
contracted in his young days, and it is said that it 
will take years to free his Majesty finally from this 


incubus. The most drastic economies have been 
brought about in the Royal palaces. 

. There have been reforms in our own palaces, for 
immense sumg of money a r to -have wasted 


on innumerable trifles during Queen Victoria’s reign. 

One day, while the Queen was driving, the Royal 
coachman was taken ill. Her Majesty called for 
brandy, but there was none to be got. Eventually, 
they returned to the Palace, where orderw were given 
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ats Off ! 


uncover to “ God Save the 


King.” 

What I have said, of 
course, applies to these 
young cads, and I will only 
add that I hope every able- 
bodied man will follow my 
example of baring the 
nearest young bounder’s 
head for him, in which case 
he will not improbably dis- 
. cover, for I desire to be 
just to my countrymen, that the offender is a sausage- 
spluttering German. 

There is a lighter side to the “hats off” question, 

and nothing amuses me so much as 


to see the average youth taking 

ataster ang leave of some Hebe of the buffet 
Servant. with whom he has been discussing 
—well, that’s their business. To 

begin with, he is often obviously uncertain 


whether to take his hat off to her or not. Usually, he 
compromises and makes a botch of it by raising his 
hat about half an inch. i 

My dear young ass, there is no necessity for you 
to take your hat off to the lady—it is no’ customary 
in these islands, and no real question or respect or 
sentiment is involved—but, if you are going to do it, 
don’t do it by halves. 

This is not France, where men, as a matter of 
habit, raise their hats on entering a shop or 
restaurant, and you need not follow tho foolish ex- 
ample of a young friend of mine, who, having becn 
to Paris per Oook’s excursion for three days, insisted 
on his return on taking off his hat to astonished rail- 
way guards, ticket collectors, crossing-sweepers, and 
so on, because, so he said, he could not get out of 
the habit acquired in France. 

Should a man take his hat off to his domestic ser- 
vants when he meets them in the street? I’m blessed 
if I know. There is much to be said on both sides. 
A woman, whatever her rank, is entitled to “hats 
off” from an acquaintance. 

On the other hand, master igs still master, and 
Ermyntrude still servant when they meet in the 
street, and it is not usual for the master to salute 
his subordinates, though he should always punctiliously 
return their salutes. 

Seriously, however, I think that the want of respect 
we show in not baring our heads to the dead or the 
colours of regiments is a bad sign, symptomatic of 
unhealthy and currish ideas, and betokening nothing 
so much as a want of decent respect for ourselves. 


that a bottle of brandy 
should always be placed in 
the Royal carriage before 
the Queen went out. This, 
of course, was done; but, 
owing to the fact that a 
fresh bottle of brandy 
was placed in the carriage 
nearly every time it was 
taken out, the expense of 
the Queen’s thoughtful 
order soon became rather 


| heavy. This drain has now been discontinued. 


When the Queen was in residence at Windsor, it 
took no less than £500 a day “to light the kitchen 
fire,” to use the phrase current among the Castle 
servants. These servants, too, were kept up in un- 
necessary numbers, as a single instance will show. 
Three “chocolate women” were kept, who had nothing 
else to do but prepare the one cup of chocolate a 
day that was served to Queen Victoria when she 
was called in the morning. 

Another expensive item in the old Royal household 

was the bill for candles. No candle 


Princess that had once been lighted, if only 
Imprisoned for am? few minutes, was ever again 
Debt. ’ 


The financial difficulties of the 
: Portuguese Royal House are being 
slowly straightened out, and since the sale of her 
i a Jewels and clothes, Princess Louise of Belgium 

as been, financially, lying low. 

King Peter, of Servia, too, is worried about money, 
and he can hardly ask for help from his Government, 
for they, in their turn, are half crazy over the 
debts that Alexander left behind him. One creditor 
alone is claiming £100,000. 

The democratic spirit of Switzerland was proved 
when a Swiss court sentenced Princess Alexandra of 
Buedingen to three weéks’ imprisonment, becauso 
she did not appear in bankruptcy procecdings brought 
against her. 

Another Royal bankrupt is a nephew of Queen 
Emma, of the Netherlands. Prince Eberwein took 
the castle of Oud-Wassenaar, and furnished it in 
splendid style. Soon after, the agents of a London 
tailor seized the furmiture. This bill was, with 
difficulty, settled, but the rent fell due, and the 
Prince could not pay. Bailiffs took possession, and 
furniture, carriages, and horses were sold up. 

Other Royal bankrupts arethe Archduchess Clotilde 
of Austria, Duke Paul of Mecklenburg-Schwerin, and 
his son, Duke Heinrich, the first of whom is a frisky 
old dame of sixty. 
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The Priest. 


A bold, vigorous story, like none that has ever appeared. in this paper. 


HOW LAST WEEK'S INSTALMENT CLOSED. | 


mission for the nsoney they could make out of it. 
‘a oats : and the following morning 


da é 
siiieds k measting coed 


Lord Middlesex and Mr. Winkley. Between them there 
is a certain amount of enmity. 


CHAPTER FIFTEEN (continued). 
Called to Account. 


Tu1s Monday morning Mr. Winkley felt that he met 
the peer on common growmd, and he did his best to 
subdue his natural antagonism. Both men were faced by 
@ common danger, only the danger was slightly greater 
for the managing director of Winkley’s Stores than for 
the landlord of the King’s Head. . : 

“This is a bad business,” the former said, pouting Ge 
way into the vestry, where the Vicar and his satellites 
were already gathered. : . 

“I wasn’t present myself,” piped Mr. Crawley, in a 
shrill voice, ‘‘and I make it a rule gever to listen to 
what I hear—‘ Judge not that ye be not judged.’ _— 

Mr. Crawley was a leading light in All Saints’ Bible 
class. Ever since the age of forty when he had married 
Mrs. Orawley he had been a thoroughly good man; very 
possibly he was a good man before he was forty, but that 
was the age he iil entered the parochial life of All Saints 
and started to teach the young. He loved little children 
and they loved him, and he had carried out one at least 
of Christ’s commandments for he had become a little 
child again himself.” : : . : 

‘“T was present,” Winkley said with natural pride, 
unable to resist glancing at Lord Middlesex. “I didn’t 
desert my church or my pesrs when Mr. Gascoigne had 
the effrontery to order them out of the sacred building. 
I hid behind a pillar and I heard and saw all that 
occurred when Mr. Gascoigne succeeded in turning God’s 
house into a den of thieves.” 

“ Did he do that?” piped Mr. Crawley. 
I hope there were no children present! ”’ : : 

“ Yes, there were children present, sir,” cried Winkle 
fiercely, “or, rather, I should say, gutter urchins. 
wretched, ragged youth was standing on my foot for two 
solid hours wjth a bundle of Sunday newspapers under 
his arm. There were half-dressed women in the church, 


“ Dear, dear! 


“« Wag it 90 late as that?” interrupted Crawley sorrow- 
fully. 

Winkle ei his fingers on the back of a chair 
impatiently: “In evening dress,” he explained; “dis- 
solute men in evening dress, too. The building more 
nearly resembled a theatre than a church.” 

Mr. Winkley’s sister suggested to her brother that he 
wag not telling them what happened. Miss Winkley 
was a short, s -featured little woman, with a strong 
resemblance to a ferret, due, perhaps, to the numerous 
rabbit-warrens she had entered in her endeavour to bolt 
lost souls. . 

“It might be better for Mr. Gascoigne to tell us that 
himself,”’ the Vicar suggested quictly. 

“T think it would be wiser if only my churchwardens 
and I were ent. After all, may it not be that our 
young priest’s only offence consisted in ire, the 
congregation to leave in ordcr that he might fill the church 
with people he thought were in greater need of spiritual 
help? I think that his action was due to the ignorance 
and—se—impetucaily of youth. We must remember that 
he is very young——’’ . . 

“And how sweet is youth,” interjected Mr. Crawley 


benevolently. “Only we, who have lost it, fully 
realise——’ 
Miss Winkley silenced him with a look. 


“With all due reverence, sir,” said Mr. Winkley in- 
terrupting the Vicar, ‘‘I fail to see that Mr. Gascoigne’s 
youth has anything to do with it. I tell you I was 
present last night and his attitude can only be described 
as blasphemous.” - : 

‘‘ And yet,’’ Mr. Watts, the deacon, interrupted softly, 
“he preached a very good sermon.” : ' 
“Unless something is said and done very quickly, 
Winkley growled, sitting down wrathfully, ‘you'll find 
Mr. Gascoigne starting a religion of his own, es 
himself up to overthrow the faith of our fathers. He'l 
be placing himself at the head of a mob of the foulest 
men and women of this great city, sowing the seeds of 
dissension everywhere.” 

*“ Really, Mr. Winkley—” . 

“JT know what I’m talking about,” the latter continued, 
looking straight at Lord Middlesex, “and his lordship 
know 4,3 true. There’s been a political revolution ; 
and this upstart from the country hopes to work a 
Teligious revolution. By Jove! if you're not careful he 
may do it.” . 

“ Perhaps it would be a good thing,” Mr. Watts sug- 
gested meekly. 

Mr. Crawley shook his head. 
little children,” he whispered. 

At last the Vicar rosa to his 
that those present would remember 
were and under whose authority. 


‘Think of all the poor 


fect and begged 
where they 


It was very 


likely they were creating a mountain out of a 
molehill; if the new curate of All Sainte’ had in any 
way exceeded his duty or given cause for offence, it was 
@ matter for the bishop of his diocese to take cognisance 


of. 

Mr. Winkley snorted, and hinted that if Mr. Gascoigne 
was going to be allowed to fill the church with all the 
criminals from the surrounding slums he would retire and 


take no further in any ial work. “At least 
I will not forget I am a Christian,” he said. 
Bamuel Winkley had no desire to find himself one day 


handing the collection-bag to his sweated employees from 
Joy Street. The boy who stood on his toes whilst Gas- 
co: preached, had been one of his tenante. 

ere was silence for a while; no one seemed inclined to 
take the Vicar’s repeated hints and leave him alone with 
the churchwardens. It was just twelve o'clock when 
James Gascoigne walked into the vestry. He entered with 
a firm etep, but his brow was clouded. Watts rose and 
offered him his hand and a seat, but he remained standing. 

“TI understand that you want an explanation,” he sai 
quietly before either the. Vicar or his churchwardens had 
time to speak. ‘ You want to know why I emptied the 
church of churchmen and filled it with the people from the 
streets and gutters. I did it because when Christ was 
here He fed the hungry and sent those who were filled 
with good ya early away. I did it because I’m a 
minister of , and God bade His ministers preach the 

ospel of love, save sinners, and ca on His Son’s work. 

d I want to try and do what Christ did—be the friend 
of sinners.” 
fe . nd little children,” Mr. Crawley suggested under his 

reath. : 

Gascoigne looked at him and emiled: “ Yes, and little 
children. Little children and big sinners—what a grand 
time we shall have?” 

He waited for someone to speak, but no one had any- 
thing to say, untéi the Vicar came to the rescue and re- 
minded Gascoigne that his Church had been ministering to 
the wants of the sick and poor Jong before he had taken 
up his curacy there. Then, suggesting that Gascoigne 
returned to his house for a private talk, he rose, and the 
meeting dissolved, much to the disgust of Mr. Samuel 
Winkley, his sister, and the other Christian men and 
women. 

For two hours the good Vican vainly tried to persuade 
Gascoigne of the error of his ways, but Gascoigne refused 
to be persuaded. He was willing to do anything he was 
asked except hand what the Vicar called his converts 
over to the tender mercy of guilds, societies, and other 
ancient Sper of machinery which are supposed to mix 
the good and evil tendencies of human beings together, 
eventually turning them out into a sort of moral sausage. 

“IT made a promise last night,”” he said, ‘‘and I must 
keep it. I don’t want only to convert people, I want to 
make them happy, and I feel there’s only ono way of 
doing it, and that’s Christ’s way. Of course, if I offend 
the Church, the Church must cast me out—I’m ready to 
face that and I’m not going to back out of what I said. 
For I’ve discovered what everyone in London is hunger- 
ing for—sympathy and love.” 

“But that’s not religion,’’ the Vicar said sadly. 

“It’s Christ’s religion,’ the poet replied. “It’s a 
seed that I’m going to sow in the foulest places of the 
foulest ts of London. They say that well-manured 
soil produces the best flowers, and that) from dug hes 
spring the sweetest roses; we've got the soil in, London 
for roses—and I’m going to cultivate them. If the Church 
will not have me and will not help me, there are those 
who will— le with power and influence.” 

For the Tempter had not tempted Gascoigne in vain! 


CHAPTER SIXTEEN. . 
; A Bargain. 


Poppy sat with her toes on the edge of the rough copper 
fender trying to imagine that a fire was blazing in the 
open hearth. A ra box, half full of cigarettes, stood 
on the mantelshelf within easy reach : every now and then 
she looked longingly at them; once she etretched out her 
hand and put one between her lips. 

But instead of lighting it she laid it down with a sigh 
of resignation. . 

It was one of those cheerlers summer days that London 
often springs upon her inhabitants, as a warning perhaps 
against any over-indulgence in sunshine. A cold wind 
blew lightly through the streets, and a fine, thin rain fell 
noiselessly through the smoky atmosphere; the roads were 
an inch deep in a substance known as London mud, com- 
bined with petroleum, and the ple who walked, the 
people who drove, and the vehicles in which they sat, 
were all well saturated with thie unpleasant mixture. 

The houses and shops, too, were spattered with dirt 
seven feet high; and the horses were only recognisable 
above their withers. 

It had started to rain at nine in the morning, before 
Poppy had finished her bath. The hour was now five, 
ant it showed no signs of abating. Poppy had sighed, 
yawned, and dreamed the day away, hoping, eometimes 
even praying, after the manner of her kind, that James 
Gascoigne would call on her. 

She hoped and prayed, but knew that it was next to 
impossible. Even if he remembered her address, which, 
of course, being a man as well as 2 priest, he would have 
forgotten, she knew he would be far too busy. 


Sone te eg Ay 
in strange pleasure in eitting before an empty fire- 
place waiting for him, tempting herself mildly with a box 
of ee and a light novel. 

“What a fool I am!" she said aloud. And no one 

contradicted her. 
_ Rising, she walked to the window and looked Cown 
into the streeta, and shivered; the outlook might have 
made a saint wonder how long he could remain on his 
pedestal under existing conditions. 

Poppy imhaled her cigarette, feeling she had resisted 
three distinct temptations for six hours: the temptation to 
smoke—which would not have been one if she had not 
thought of the priest and made it e0; to spend the aiter- 
noon at Ethelle’s and waste her money in frills and 
fripperies; and the temptation to get into the train at 
Charing Cross with the first pleasant person she coukl 
find, and go far away from the city of mud and misery. 

, It was only about five days since Chance had led her 
into a Piccadilly church and introduced her for the sc-ond 
time to Gascoigne, who had made the awkward discovery 
that she possessed g soul. True, for two days fcllowing 
the event she had nursed and cherished her soul like a 
new-born infant, and it had given her as little rest. It 
refused to allow her to sleep at night, or to amuse hercclf 


day. 

She took a pilgrimage with it to the church, not once, 
but several times; she even sat through a portion cf an 
afternoon service, but he was not there, and so ghe passed 
hurriedly into the street where he had his lodgings, long- 
ing to wep at the door and ask for him, but prevented by 
feelings of shame and fear. 

And now on the fourth day the spiritual infant had 
craved respite. It lay quite quiet, curled somewhere 
beneath her breast where her heart should have been. 

It was going to eleep: it was going to die. 

She knew that for certain. It was dying of starvation, 
for no one had ever told her that souls should be fed. 
If only James Gascoigne would come in time! She wantcd 
to be good ; she wanted, perhaps even more, to be happy, 
and, al ve all, she wanted the assurance, which sho had 
found in his sermon, that death wae not a full-stop. Her 
landlady Esongns afternoon tea, and she made a pre‘ence 
of finding solace in it. She ate a lot of little cakes, 
expecting to feel consoled, but she only felt bilious. 

The room began to grow dark, and Poppy to grow 
frightened—of what, she had not the faintest idea. We 
all of us grow afraid sometimes, without being able to lay 
our finger on the cause, and that is perhaps the worst 
kind of fear. 

She rose and switched on the electric light, and, ringing 
the bell, ordered the fire to be lit. It is strange how 
friendly a fire seems when we consider tho unfriendly 
part it is going to Bay in another world. The fire 
crackled, Poppy warmed her toes and admired her stock- 
ings, but her soul grew colder and colder, and she told 
a re that she anti fool. 

en she lost her temper, and said that James Gascvizne 
had lied, and all the thinae he had said were untrue; that 
zelipian had no consolation—that God, if there were a 
God, did not care a snap of His fingers for her, and there 
was no happiness anywhere save the happincss that men 
and women manufactured for themselves. 

_The clock struck seven; she threw the end of her 
cigarette into the fire, and after an inward struggle rote 
and walked into her bedroom. She adjusted the big 
mirror at the right angle, then looked at her refle-tion 
for a long time. Her reflection gave her several new 
thoughts and asked her many pertinent questions. 

“TI wonder what he thought of me?” was the first. 
“ He never said! I wonder if he thought T was chanced, 
if it struck him as strange that I don’t dye or paint? I 
suppose in Cornwall all women have good complexiens and 

} wonderful hair . there was one there whom he 
loved—perhaps. . . .” ‘ 

Her meditations were interrupted by the announcement 
of a visitor—Mr. Van Royat; he was accompanied by 
Straight John, and Poppy welcomed them ladle, though 

at any other time she would scarcely have been pleased at 
a visit from Van Royat. She had never liked the msn, 
though he had often proved himself useful to her; kind 
too, in his peculiarly selfish way. , 

She offered them tea. Van Rovat suggested a whisky- 
and-soda; Straight John refused both and asked permission 
to smoke, and whilst he lighted his pipe he looked with 
disapproval at Poppy’s cigarette. 

“We come on business in a manner of speakin’,” he 
announced bluffly. “Mr. Van Royat had etter explain, 
cause I'm a blunt man, of few words, and I mightn't put 
things as pleasant-like as what he would.” 

Poppy smiled, and said any relative of Jim Gascoigne’s 
could not fail to be pleasant. But the old man chuckled 
sourly under his breath, and nodded to Van Royat to 


speak. 
_ First of all he chose and lit a cigar, and, when he h 
it well under way, leant back in his chair, and, Peres 
his moustache, looked at Poppy with a cynical emile. 

“It’s about Jim, Mr. John Gascoigne’s nephew, that we 
want to speak. You remember the conversation we had 
in ie soo, oer en ” 

oppy - “T haven’t eeen him since then.” 

Straight John gtunted as if he did not believe her. 
“We were tryin if pone Jim Gascoigne to let us 
help him in hie work,” Van Royat continued, “ but he’s an 
eccentric fellow, bit of a genius probably, and, like all 
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eniuses, incapable of taking care of himself or managing 


affairs properly. 


Poppy laughed softly and threw awa; 
ie oe. os not going to ask me to mans 
“Ain't you done so already?” Strai 
“What do you mean?” she replied 


met him until the other night.” 


her 


te. 
em for-him?” 


ght John growled. 
quickly. 


“I never 


“Didn't ’ee meet him in Manchester more’n two years 
ago?” Straight John drew his chair a little closer to 
Poppy’s and looked searchingly at her under his heavy 


brows. 


Poppy shrugged her shoulders, though her face changed 


colour. “Oh, half a dozen 


carriage passed 


es, 


words 
tween us, and afterwards 


in a railway 
he piloted me 


through the crowded streets, and then I lost sight of him!” 


“He saw enough of ‘ee to fall in love,” Straight John 


continued, keeping his eyes fixed 


did ag 


she laughed in his face—“ 


on 


mind, what hel to eend him crazed. 


he was goin’ to m: 


dod that’s 


“Yes, he 


There was a gir 


down at Roscastle, where I comes 


from, but he left her and he left me, and he comes up to 
this ‘ere city, and when I finds him, it’s with you. 
ejaculated scornfally. 


“A peculiar coincidence,” P. 
Van Royat rose and stood 
“ Never mind the 
“it’s about the fu 


his 


back to the fire. 


,” he said, looking at Straight John; 
we want to talk. 


“If Jim had behaved properly in the past there wouldn't 


have been no cause to 
man growled. 
nephew's 


and his religious ideas and 


about the future,” the old 
“But this is what it's come to; m 

‘ot to go our way of thinkin’ and put himeelf 
§ theories in our hands. He's 


got the chance of a_lifetime, but he’s afraid to take it, 


and we can’t persuade him. Now, Miss 


can!” 


him! 
There was a 


I-I 
use: Van Royat continued to smoke, 


» you 
dropped into it 
she w! F 
Saniy eow 


whilst Straight John fidgeted uncomfortably in his chair. 
“You're a woman, you see,” the latter said jerkily; “ you 


can influence him perhaps in a way we couldn't. 


mightily affected by his sermon 


‘ee for that—and it was easy to see he was 
your feelin’ so deeply. Now, couldn’t ee 

in our hands? 
urchwardens—they won't let him 


to place himself entire! 
of dis vicar and the 


—and, of co 


I respecte 
urse, I res) 
flattered by 
him 
He’a fallen foul 


work as he wants to work—and the bishop’s down on him 


already.” 


“He's too much in earnest,” Van Royat 
“he’s a man who must have a free hand. 


won't push him forward—why should it? And he won’t 


push himeelf; but we can.” 


Both men were looking at Poppy: she bent her head 
until her face was hidden, and, leaning her elbows on her 


knees, stared into the fire. 
should he listen to me?” 


“What can I do? Why 
“You are one of his first converts,” Van 


Royat said 


drily—“ a most remarkable convert, too!—that’s why he'll 


ME, GPT peggy eadaner Gellog ag “7 watt 
“ am na Opp: PY 9 « wan 
f only tat te want to be 


be—if you people would o: 
ood 


g 
“ All the better.” Van Royat puffed a cloud of smoke 


towards the ceiling. 


“If you want to give Jim Gascoigne 


an opportunity of realising his ambition, we'll give you a 


chance of helping him if you like 


“How? 


. 
, 


and, since 
anxious to be good, an opportunity of being 
What do you want me to do!” 


oure 80 


, anal could 


no longer sit still; she rose to her feet and commenced to 
walk up and down the room. Van Royat watched her 
with a cynical smile, whilst Straight John frowned 


gloomily, 


“See Jim Gascoigne: see him to-night and tell him he 


must a our offer!” 


but Van Royat took up the a 


It wae ia John who spoke, 
ent. 


“You know what the big cities are like in England, and 


ou know the people, too; 


nown, 80 you can epeak with, authorit; 


of priest that the poor 
want. 


people want 


You know now that the Church doesn’t get 


ou know all that is to be 


gel ctlogdbeors 
the vicious C) 
at the 


right sort of sinners, don’t you!—and that the Church 
has not got the right sort of men. Gascoigne is the right 


sort of man.” 
“Yes, he is!” 


“Well, now he’s made a sensation, he must break away 


from the Church, or it will knock all 


his enthusiasm out 


of him and stop his mouth with dogma and all that sort 
of thing. He’s got to be free, free to preach the lesson 


he 
Hi 


reached the other night, free to 
1 and the King’s Arms; free to travel from one end of 


preach in the Albert 


England to the other, from one end of the world to the 


other. 
enough for himself—and, mark 
self before he can help the wor 

“That's it,” Strai 
© He’s got to do it, Miss Marsh 
he don’t, Z’ll ruin him!” 

Poppy turned quickly 
towards Straight John. 
him?” 


all; 


But he won't see it; he’s afraid 


; he isn’t ambitious 
ern he’s got to help him- 
t John muttered under his breath. 


"s got to, ’cause, if 


with a startled 
“You—why shoul 


Straight John slowly nodded his head. 
doing his best to ruin me. He's kee 


and bent 
you ruin 


““Cauee he’s 


pin’ back money that’s 


mine by Tighe tnine and my little girl's that I adopted, 
m. 


and who: 


© promised to marry. If he does as we wish 


I'll let bygones be bygones, and he may use the money for 
his work, and I'll only ask for my fair share.” 

“ Never mind about that now,” Van Royat said hastily. 
“But you know what to say to Gascoigne, Poppy? Will 
you see him to-night and talk to him? Tell him it’s not 
only you he can save, but hundreds of others like you: 

“tell him there are hundreds of thousands of people in this 
city slone waiting for a man euch as he to set alight the 
fires of religion in their breaste, and all that sort of thing. 
Remember, it’s true, though I don’t pretend to be a 


religious man, and don't know how 
Poppy stood before the window 


and 


ut it.” 
looked down into 


» 

into from t 
y kocibed Pp 

ttera. The oo very dam 
Sod cold and cenesteas + oad toe bearh felt cold and damp 

cheerless, too, : 

remark that Van Royat Had so lightly made was 
true—there were hundreds of women in the streets such 
as she waiting and ing for such @ man as (lascoigne 
who would offer them instead of a Stone, give them 
Love instead of Hate; who would, in short, serve them 
and save them, and give them something more than 


they, whose stomachs were starving as well as their brains, 
perdition from the moment of their 
birth. No chance of salvation for them, for they were the 
Unknown—worse, they were the Unspeakable; but there 
was a chance for them with such a man as he 
were free to speak, to +t in his own way, and awake 
the conscience of the world ! . 
Strange thoughts for Poppy Marshall, but they fell with 


the silent rain from the ds floating above the 
y city " wi Sire wey fom ti tiekenes 


: made SS It_was 
Straight John whe quake, tat ‘oppy scarcely heard him. 
Desens vere erring Dee Were: . 

What if she cou vith Gascoigne, and save men 

She turned Jooked st Van “Why are you 

so interested ? Rekat ip os meee peat out of this— 
1 


“No more, not eo much, as 
dn’t you mean to 


persuade Mr. Gascoigne 
the hands of you an 
to do with me as he 
fere between us.” 


Raed iends, I shall leave it to him 
inks fit, and you won’t dare inter- 


“That's a nt” 
“Very well. I will go down—at once. Where shall I 
find him?” 


“In his rooms.” Van Royat reminded her of the 
address 


She looked at Size Straight John. “And oe Pie 
eupposi: es me his wor! lone 
the Chuweh, what then?” 

Straight John rose and laid one of his great hands on 


Pp. 3 ler. 
mav'T dius beepemt ape ia dal catcnaee 
years ago which if it were known would ruin him—and it 
Fotee to clas tha Sok ne cee eel aoe els 
chea: vin’. I’m willing to is secret 
if he dose os Mr. Vaa pad he 
sees fit. That's all.” 


nephew 


used"ss Mr, Van 
P slow! ded. “I think I understand! He 
must do as Mr, Van Royat wishes, or you'll ruin him!” 
As osa,as day had eee Fors ieee’, yaxieg great 
goon as they pa’ 
attention to her toilet ; hee, celine aca te own 
to Jim Gascoigne’s rooma, 
He was at home. : 


CHAPTER SEVENTEEN. 
Persuaded by Ginger-Pop. 
BPPPPPPPPPIPRPPOV PPP PRP PPP 


ie bank: oe mantelshelf, waiti 
a oppy possessed a goon 
but she had come to seo i 
altogether her own, and she f 
*cretane bat _ since the Sunday evening 
jigne C) eve on 
which he had agit generar given the devil a black eye. 
He looked pale careworn; his eyes no lo shone 
with the fierce lighte of an enthusiasm and faith, which 
Bory ast seen when he preached in the church. 
fires Were still there, but they slumbered, partially 
hidden by clouds of doubt and mistrust. Her woman's 
instinct, however, told her that it only needed a breath of 
wind to set the fires of his sout blazing in his eyes again : 
and they would blaze all the more fiercely in so much that 
now the —— " ; 
i veiling ‘her eyes with her long lashes, P 
looked at him, tuying to gieroe the outes abell and 
the real m only to himself and his Creator, 
and occasional] 


And again she was conscious how much mere of a man 
than priest he looked, for Poppy the conven- 
tional idea regarding clergymen, as far as their outward 
—_ visible appearance pire poe re 

er , soldiers, icians are, as a rule, 
labelled and hall-marked, s0 that. those who neither kill 
men, euccour the aick, nor praise God may the more easily 
pay to do these necessary 


And unconscious!. ly we have come to regard the Soldier 
as a pictorial pleasantry, the Physician as an unpleasant 
necessity, and the Priest as a wise insurance, 

Poppy felt her heart beating at an unusual rate. There 
was more of the physician, or the soldier, in Gascoigne— 
outwardly, at any rate. Physically he was so 8 , and, 
though now he looked tired and careworn, P on 
ie different occasions seen the joy of love and life in his 

ace. : 

Indeed, he still looked the man of the storm rather 
than the man of the Church: a fighter rather 
aK a looking 7 = a 

oppy, ing at him, wished he were her t 
hers alone and for all time. For, as yet unconsciously, } ine 


IF YOU SEE IT IN “P.W.” IT’S so, 


brought forth Love. The seed had 


fallen very late on soil that had waited too long for the 
eowet, and there was’ little promise for her that love 
would bring forth the flowers of eternal joy. 


“Well,” che said at last, Lge yee aa to tolerate 
silence, “ have you nothing to say to me?” ; 

Gascoigne aheok his head. “I though you had somcthing 
to say to me probably.” 

She had, but Nature has taught her sex to work subtly, 
by devious and intricate methods. “IE came to see how 
you were getting on, to find out how your work was 

ing.” 

¥ He shragged his shoulders. “It’s not progressing; it's 
standing stall. I think I'm a failure, Ginger-Pop.” 

i old, once familiar name, and her 
cheeks coloured for an instant. She would have felt 
ashamed had Royat_used it, but she was glad 
Gascoigne remembered. “Failure—why, there isn’t euch 
a thing!” she replied quickly. 

“Can you say that?” . 

Shame drew the colour to her face: she felt Gascoigne 
was ing her “Failure is impossible for you.” 
She hesitated a moment; then, rising, crossed to his side 
and laid a gloved hand on his she 4 : 

A sweet and subtle ume surrounded her: Gascoigne 
moved uneasily, then he allowed his eyes to rest on hers, 
while a emile parted his lips. . 

“What do know about me, Ginger-Pop, or my 
dreams and ideals? Oh, you have had yours, I know! 
Your ideal was a happy home away in the North, a hus- 
band and children—something like that, wasn't it? It 
‘was never realised; it never will be now.” 

She bowed her head and kept her hand on his shoulder. 
It was good to feel his str » mere physical strength; 
it was good to hold fast to him—the one man she knew 
who a Dyn of her, yet had been willing to give— 

pathy and courage. 
Wind, etrangel 


wh, ehe felt courageous when she 
‘was with him, felt 


le of deeds, even of sacrifice. 
clot men ese ae 
jascoigne aaa lo a wa, 
dreamed of fighting. It was always my ambition to ree 
soldier: vaguely, rom, that 18 every man’s ambition 
before he grows up gets the curse of gold upon him.” 
“One can’t even fight without money, can one!” she 


ispered. 

He pushed her away, and, turning, leaned his~ elbows 
on the mantelshelf. “You, too! Of course. 
that. Yes, and it’s true. It was realisation 
tempted me——” He broke off suddenly and laughed. 
“ Aren’t we i ime ? You didn’t come here to talk 


again, and, crossing her 
legs, leaned back and commenced to play with a ribbon 
on her dress. % 

“That's just what I did come to talk about.” 

: Gesonigns turned pe Sp at P 4 ee —_ ng light 
in his eyes growing is von 0u care 
what I do or what I think!” dl : 

“You have made me care,” she replied ly, . . 
“Why, when first I met you in the train near chester, 
you spoke to me as no man had ever spoken before, and 
you treated me differently, too. You treated me the wa 
women like to be tenated by men—but never arp treated. 
Of course, you didn’t know it; men are always so joll 
blind. I was just on the brink of doing something fooli 
and wicked then, but meeting you stopped me.” 

She smiled. “Funny, isn’t it? But, unfortunately, I 
didn’t see you again, and—well, here I am. I’ve 
foolish and I’ve been wicked eince then. And Sunday 
“— I thought were going to save me.” 

jascoi, took a step towards her and leant over her 
chair. “ ’t you think so now?” 
She took « long breath, then slowly raised her eyes to 
his. For a moment her mission was forgotten, also 
Gascoigne’s ideals. Her womanly inetincts of self- 
preservation conquered all other feelings. 

He could save her! She know that, suddenly but eurely, 
Beauty was still hers, and the power of fascination. 
They were both young, and he was very ignorant of women 
and their world, in apite of, or because of, his 
enthusiasm and love of the world. she chose, she 
could awaken love and passion in his heart, and she could 
make him hers irrevocably. Her husband, and she his 
wife—then indeed she would be safe! 

Teeahng vata Uleceyen 

ng in is eyes, burning now, but with other fires 

than those of religious fesvens, che knew that he was not 

for one woman, but for the world of men and women. 

he remembered, too, something Straight John had told 

nee, gen for the first time in het life she felt the sting of 
usy. 

“You haven’t seemed to care what happened to me 
i 3 Ham last few days,” she said. 

- ve cared,” he replied quickly; “it is of you, and 
all the people who heard me on Sunday, that I have been 
thinking.” He drew back. “But it eeems so hopeless, 
Forer- The Church won't let me fight the way I want to 
fight; it doesn’t seem to understand 


people want 
more than words and good deeds. The world wants 
Love and iness, the alpha and omega of Christ's 


—for only through Lo: d Happi 
can the world be saved.” J sich oe, 


Poppy broke into a shrill peal of laughter, and, wal 
to the hee Sout ed loans out. “ 
,” Gascoi r echo scornfully. “ 
you are a dreamer! gne si the len, 
told me, le who run the 
church, my church in Piccadilly—a ie good 
intentions !”* 
ration. “Then prove that they are : 
val cau aie ee — a 


dow, flung it open and leaned 
“Yes, that’s wha 
Poppy turned quickly, her face lit by the enthusiasm of 
(Another instalment next week.) 


“THERE are & couple of awful bores at my olub.’4 
“Really! Who is the other one?” 
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2) By encouraging the 
man” to go in for sport, 
shall elevate 


of colour be 
branch of 
men ? is 


COMMENTS ON THE ARGUMENTS FOR 
AND AGAINST. 

Ir is claimed, in the first place, that a world’s 
championship is not a world’s championship unless 
it is open to all-comers. 

It is difficult to find anything to urge against this 
view. Sportsmanship seems to demand that we should 
“bar” nobody from any contest, victory in which 
carries with it the title of “Champion—of the 
world.” : 

In fact, the real point here is whether the argu- 
ments against permitting men of colour to compete 
with whites outweigh what is, on the face of it, a 
just claim. 

In theory, at all events, athletic contests should 
be open to everybody. 

The next argument is that in admitting the “black 
man” to our athletic companionships we shall diminish 
racial prejudices, and bring about a better under- 
standing between tho coloured and white races of 
tho world. 

This, again, is a very strong point. There is no 
brotherhood like the brotherhood of sport. 

It is true, on the other hand, that international 
contests, which are also intcr-racial, have sometimes 
aroused bitter feelings, as, for example, the wrath 
of the Americans over certain incidents in the 
Olympic Games. 

The next point is that, by encouraging the black 
man to go in for sport, we shall elevate him. Pro- 
vided the sport is clean, healthy, and properly con- 
ducted, there seems no good reason to dehy this. 
Niggers Play the Game. 

Clean sport undoubtedly has a good influence on 
character. It may be argued, on the other hand, 
that a lot of sport is not clean, and that, as the 
black man hag not, as a rule, the sporting instincts 
of the white, he will only go in for shady sport, and 
thus, instead of being elevated, he will be still 
further degraded in character. 2 

In considering this argument, we can take the next 
point, namely, the g behaviour of such coloured 
athletes and sportsmen the world has seen. 

This is a strong point in favour of the coloured 
athlete. I may, of course, be wrong, but I do not 
think there has been any instance of a “black man” 
“not playing the game” when pitted against whites. 
On the other hand, somo “black men” have gaincd 
the highest of reputations as good sportsmen, and, 
paradoxical though it may sound, as “white men” all 
through. 

This is particularly true of the boxing world. 
There never was a more popules, or more generally 
respected “pug” than Peter Jackson, while the newest 
champion, Jack Johnson, made a very favourable im- 
pression when over here. 

Then, Maori footballers, West Indian, and Parsee 
cricketers, Red Indian runners, I have never heard 
anything serious said seein their good sportsman- 
ship. Now the other side: 

tt is said, in the first place, that there is a natural 
and incredible antipathy between white and black, 
and that this mutual dislike is only heightened by 
their being brought together in athletic contest. 

No doubt, some readers will say that this antipathy 
does not exist. I think, however, that the balance 
of opinion, especially among those who have had 
much to do with the “black man,” is that the 
antipathy is strong and mutual. . 

It is a difficult point to argue, as it is not easy to 
make those who have never met a black man under- 
stand the objection to him of those who have. 

But here is an important fact: It is well known 
that the black man has a disagreeable odour to white 
nostrils. It is not so well known, however, that the 
white man is just as malodorous to the black. 

Nature, therefore, appears to support the mutual 
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Should Such Athletic 
Contests be Allowed? 


As all the world knows, Tommy Burne, 


Weight Boxing Championship 

orld to the American negro, 
Jack Johnson, and was terribly punished 
in the course of the battle. 

Should such White Man versus Black 
Man contests be allowed? That, or 
rather the larger question, Should men 

ed to compete in any 
or athletics against white 
e subject we have taken for 
this week's discussion. 

Look in the left-hand ecale for the 
arguments in favour of, in the right-hand 
scale for the arguments against, White 
Man versus Black Man Contests. 
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pugilist, lately lost 


antipathy idea, and, if it does exist, then certainly 
it seems that black and white should be kept as far 
apart as possible. Athlctic rivalry is mo-e likely to 
increase than to lessen their mutual dislike of ono 
another—at least, so it is claimed. 

The next point is a very serious one. It is said 
that black victories over whits men mean a dangerous 
loss of prestige to the white man. 

Probably, they do involve loss of prestige, Lut the 
real point is, is it a dangerous loss? 

Well, undoubtedly the white rules the black man 
mainly by prestige. 

In black men’s countries the white is tremendously 
outnumbered, and it is only his insistence upon his 
superiority that keeps him “top dog.” 

Whether he has the right to claim that superiority 
is beside the mark—he does assert it, and for 
centuries the black man has been taught to regard 
the white as his physical, mental, and moral supcrior. 

It is all very well for us in England—we are in 
no danger of a black uprising. But there are white 
men—and white women and children—scattered all 
over the world, whose lives depend on the white man’s 
prestige. 

Black triumphs over white, it is claimed, cannot 
but lower that prestige, and certainly it is not easy 
to see how this can-be otherwise. 

Why did we refuse to employ that very superior 
type of “black man”—the Sikh—in the Boer war? 
Because it was felt it would be fatally against the 
interests of the white races of the world to allow 
“black men” to fight and triumph against whites, 
our enemies though theso whites were. 

Surely, it is claimed, the same argument applies to 
allowing a black man in any circumstances to pit 
himself against a white. 

Many eminent men, although bitterly opposcd to 
Russian policy, viewed the Japanese triumphs over 
Russia with the greatest apprehension, as likely 
seriously to damage the white man’s power. And it 
is a fact that the ged victories led to great 
excitement and unrest throughout the coloured popula- 
tion of the world. 

The Black has Everything to Gain. 

Between a war and a boxing match between white 
and colour there is a big difference. But, still, the 
principle involved is the same. 

It may be said that black successes are rare. But 
it is just their rarity that makes them so dangerous, 
for gd are so talked about among blacks. 

On the prestige question, it may be argued that, 
if we refuse to meet “black men” in fair and open 
contest, they may taunt us with being afraid to 

0 80. 

Finally, it is said ,that the idea of a black man 
pounding a white man into pulp is abhorrent to 
civilised feeling. This is, of course, a specific in- 
stance—the Burns v. Johnson encounter. 

It is also claimed, however, that there is some- 
thing repellent to our feelings in the idea of a white 
having to give “best” to a black at anything, and 
that, therefore,.white v. black contests should not be 
allowed. : 

This is really part of the “mutual antipathy” idea. 
Probably, there is this feeling in the majority of us, 
and it deserves consideration. 

The case against mixed contests, however, rests 
mainly on the risk of a dangerous loss of prestige to 
the white man when he loses. 

It may be said, with some force, that in such con- 
tests the black man has everything to gain, nothing 
to lose, the white, on the other and, has little to 
gain—a white gets little credit for beating a black— 
and not only he, but the whole of his race, have a 
great deal to lose. 

ConcLUsIon: 
The reader is invited to form his own. 
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A_NEW SERIES, 


HOME TRUTHS. 


WHEN LOVELY WOMAN WEEPS. 


Wuen lovely woman weeps there is nothing more 
to be said. 

Tears are the natural weapon of a wife. They will 
bring a man to his right mind soorer than anything. 
However fierce the fight, however stubborn the man’s 
defence, nothing can resist the salt flcod when, finally, 
lovely woman unlocks the gutes of her eyes. 

The finest argument, the sanest logic, might, right 
—one and all defences are drowned in the flow of 
tears. 

Every woman knows the power of tears. Some 
women are careful to resort to this weapon only in 
a dire emergency; some remain cry-babies all their 
lives, and some carry the practice of crying so far 
as to cry, now and again, for nothing. The un- 
called-for tears serve the purpose of making the bruto 
realise very thoroughly what a brute he is. 

Every man knows that, when a woman cries, all 
is up. Every man knows that the kisses of repent- 
ance alone will dam a flood of tears. 

Yet so little does human nature change that this 

ame of tears-and-kisses has endured ever since the 

arden of Eden until to-day. 

At this very moment, a thousand little wives are 
crying; a thousand brutes are on their knees, giving 
in and kissing, and now, in this new moment, a 
thousand wives have won a thousand victories. 

It stands to reason that tears involve waste—waste 
of energy, of vital tissue, of nerve-power, and of 
salt-and-water. True, they may produce kisses and 
loving, repentant husbands; this end, however, might 
be achieved by other less wasteful means. 

Fewer tears would mean happicr homes. 

This suggestion, however, is not so much as to say: 
“Ladies, pray, don’t cry.” Rather is it to say: 
“Men, pray, consider whether you could not ceaso 
continually to drive your wives to the point of 
tears.” 

It will be a new idea to many husbands that it is a 
good plan to nip domestic tiffs in the bud. 

The truly wise husband is he who gives in to his 
wife at the beginning, not at the end, of a discussion. 
Since a victory to the wife is fore-ordained, a vast 
amount of vital tissue is to be conserved by following 
this simple plan. 

Clouds of dissension should be allowed to grow no 
bigger than a man’s hand on the far horizon. At all 
costs, the threatening little cloud should be blewn 
away before it can burst in a tear-storm. Even if 
a man has to eat his words within threo seconds of 
uttering them—the sacrifice is worth while. 

For, though tears may secure peace and a new 
happiness, yet, like dripping water from a roof, they 
are powerful to wear away the foundations of a housc. 
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WHAT HUNGER STRIKES ARE. 

THE news cabled recently from St. Petersburg, that 
a hunger strike has broken out amongst. tho political 
prisoners confined in the terrible Schlusselburg 
Fortress, serves to call attention to what is, perhaps, 
the most remarkable social manifestation of this or 
any other age. 

Of hunger strikers in this country wo know 
nothing. 

Imagine, if you can, a harsh prison governor, at, 
say, Portland, given to inflicting upon the convicts 
merciless floggings and tortures unmentionablo 
entirely on his own responsibility. Then imagine 
the sufferers collectively abstaining from all food as 
a protest, even to the foint of starving themselves 
to death. : 

That is the hunger strike, as it is practised in 
Russia to-day amongst those prisoners who are 
known as “politicals” or “intellectuals.” 

Usually, it achieves its object. Not infrequently, 
too, the prison governor against whom it is directed 
loses his life as a consequence, being assassinated by 
friends of the strikers outside. 

After this fashion died General Mezentzeff, whose 
“execution” was undertaken by a young artillery 
officer, Kravtchinsky, who afterwards resided many 
years in England, and became known in the political 
and literary world of London under the name of 
Sergius Stepniak. 

Not infrequently the hunger strikers are women. 
Indeed, it was they who originated the idca, the 
very first hunger strike on record being undertaken 
by the women convicts confined in the Kara political 
prison, as a protest against the flogging to death of 
one of their number, Madam Sigida. 

For sixteen days none of them tasted food. They 
were then at the point of death, and the governor, 
at his wits’ end, was compelled to resign, as, 
obviously, it would not have done for him to have 
allowed scores of women, some of whom had belonged 
to the highest families in Russia, to perish of inani- 
tion before his cyes. 
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WISE YOUNG MAN. 

Smatn Bor (in awed 
tones) : |‘ Pa, I looked into : 
Se pious just now, and what do you think I 
eaw?” 


Father: “Can’t guess, my boy.” 

Small Boy: “Why, Sister Pélly was sitting on the 
piano-stool, and her young man was kneeling in front 
of her, holding her hands like glue.” 

Father: “Oh, sensible young fellow, that. He 
was holding her hands to prevent her playing the 
piano.” 

1 OL 

“A woman, I notice, always lowers her voice to 
ask her favour.” 

“Yes, and raises her voice if she doesn’t get it.” 

OC 

Snooper: “There is care, er on this earth.” 

es serge “You forget illey.”” 

“What about Gilley?’ 

* He’s a perfect ass.” 

o>—_0C< 
CORNERED AT LAST. 

For nine long years he had been wooing the fair 
daughter of the farm. 

“Jennie,” he mused, as they sat on the old rail 
fence, “I the other day that in a thousand 
years the lakes of Killarney will dry up.” 

Jennie clutched his arm excitedly. 

“Oh, Tom!” she exclaimed. 

“What's the matter, lass?” 

“Why, as you promised to take me there on the 
honeymoon, don’t you think we’d better be a little 
careful that they don’t dry up before we get there?” 

N.B.—The next week the wedding bells rang 
in the village. 

COC 


He: “Igay, Dolly, may I take your photo- 
erspet You look eo pi that I feel loukd 
eat you.” 

She: “Oh, I see; that’s why you want me on 
a plate, eh P” 


>_lO0C 
Wire: “John, there must be a lot of iron in 
your m. 


Husband: “ Why do you think 80?” 
Wife: “Because you invariably lose your 


y 


temper when you get hot.” 
a) ©] ae 
THOSE FUNNY FOOTBALL MEN. v 


AN excursion train started one Saturday from 4 


one of the principal towns in the Midland counties 
for the scene an important football match. 
This train, as is sometimes the case with 
excursions, went very slowly, and had numerous 


stoppages. ; 

r a time the excursionists reached a station 
called March, and were brought to a stand there. 
While they were waiting, an official was strutting 
up and down the platform calling out: 

“March! March!” 

A passenger, who was a bit of # wag, put his head 
out, and said to the official : 

“What is it, old chap?” 

“March,’’ said the ial. 

“Ah, well, it may be March now, but it was 
September when we started.” 

~CoOoOC 

Freep: “Miss Budding certainly has a taking way.” 

Bert: “Um—yes; she has even promised to take 
my name.” 

> SOC 
, a But, my lord, ’e said it was ’im what stole the 
orse. 

“What were his exact words? Did he say, ‘I stole 
the horse’ ?” 

“Oh, no, my lord! 
never mentioned !” 

Se) OL 
HE MUST HAVE BEEN IDLING. 

Tue unloading of a great vessel was going on more 
or less merrily the other day, and Nick Robbins, the 
stevedore, was even more enthusiastic and verbose 
than usual; in fact, as one of the lightermen ob- 
served, it was surprising that his flow of remarks 
did not set fire to his whiskers. 

But he overdid it, for in his eagerness to render 
one of the men a little vigorous assistance, he ape 
sac apisen he went into the dark waters of the 


Your lordship’s name was 


lock. 

Down he went, and it seemed that the riverside 
night never be enlivened by the music of his voice 
again, when Jack Smithers, one of the lightermen, 
gallantly dived in, and brought Nick safe to land. 

The long day passed, and nothing was eaid regard- 
ing the accident, till Jack felt that something, at 
least, was due to him for what he had done, and 
he approached Nick. 

“T see yer fall in, guv’nor,” he said insinuatingly, 
“and I saved yer from drownin’, Ain’t it worth 
nothing?” 

“No, you expressive example of an ing but a 

tleman,’’? rasped Nick, “it ain’t! If you’d been 
attending to business, as you ought to have been, 
you wouldn’t have seen me fall in!” 


QUIPS AND JESTLETS. 


ONLY HER FOOLISH FEARS. 

Sus had only been married a month and was 
extremely jealous of her handsome husband. He 
added to her agony by constantly admiring one charm- 
ing friend or a . 

‘o-day the climax had been reached, for, on ex- 
amining his blotting-pad, she had clearly deciphered 
“Darling,” s0 she was going home. 

He en i 

ression, demanded an ge Hearing it, he 

t looked puzzled, then, ree aughing, 
from his pocket a letter he had orgotten to post to 
his uncle at “Darlington.” 


>=0Cc~< 


TOMMY WOULDN'T SPEAK. 

“Now, children,” said the teacher, “supposing & 
tiger were to seize one of you in ite hungry jaws 
and carry you off into the jungle, what would you 
doP” 


No reply. . — 
“You tell me, Tommy,” she continued, pointing to 
one of the brightest youngsters. 
Tommy . 
“Come, T. ? she said. “Would you cry for 
‘No, ma’am,” said he; “mother says little boys 
shouldn’t speak at meal times.” 


a ©) ad 


CRUSHED. 


Tittle Man hanaing very overcrowded tram-car); “I 
think st reo tramway company éf they charged 
according - 

Stout Man: ‘‘ Well, ¢ would be a bad look owt for you, 
matey, they'd never bother to stop to pick you up.” 

>—-0ce-< 
THEN THE AUDIENCE SMILED. 
_ Aree a short meeting @ little singing was indulgéd 
in by some of the members of a social gathering, 
and, half-way down the programme, the name of 
Miss Belinda* Brown figured. 

Alas! when the time came for her to appear & 
Messenger arrived to say that the lady was suffering 
from a very bad cold, and, therefore, the chairman 
had to excuse her to the audience. 

“Ladies and tlemen,’”’? he said, “I have to 
announce that Mise Brown will be unable to sing as 
announced, and, therefore, Mr. Green will give us 
‘A Song of Thanksgiving.’” 

; . 

Prorsssor (examining medical student): “If you 
were called out to a patient, what is the first 
question you would ask? 

Medical Student: “ Where he lived.” 

>=0Cce< 
IT SOUNDED AMBIGUOUS. 

“Have you any whiskera?” asked the young | 
customer absent-mindedly. zune ey 

The smart assistant felt cold water trickling down 
his back. 

“I beg your pardon?” he observed. 

“I want to know if you have any whiskers,’’ the 
sweet, young thing repeated. 

“Ts it another sad case of beauty and brains having 

arted company?” murmured the smart one to 
Pimeelf, “or——” 


A suppressed giggle from the shopboy caught the 
young ady’s ear. 

“Of course,” she said, with embarrassment, “I 
mean egg-whiskers. I want one at about 63d.’’ 


IF YOU SEE IT IN “P.W.” IT’S SO. 


Wusx ENDING 
Jan. 21, 1909. 


TRY. IT. 
Smmpxins had been in- 
vited to, Swellman’s house 
for dinner, pry vel con toentiel talk with his host 
ver 8 and cigar. 
° weeanee me, old man,’’ said the guest, “but may 
I ask you how you manage to have such delicioug 
tenths, ae te le,” lied Swell ay 
it’s quite simple, wellman 
ae belies dinner, and bold her on 


in surprise. 

“Oh,” returned the other, “she doesn’t object; 
she’s the cook.’”’ 

HOC 
thy, »» he murmured, 

as he held the dear girl’s hand in his. 

“Oh, George,” she sighed, if you and pepe agreed 
on every point as you do on that, how happy we 


“Ay, proud beauty!” exclaimed little Cumming; 


“| “you spurn my love now, but, let me tell you, I will 


not always be a clerk. I—— . 
“That's eo,” interrupted the heartless girl. “You 
may lose your berth.” 
><o0c~< 


PERHAPS THEY WERE SUFFRAGISTS. 

Ons foggy evening three elderly ladies stood wait- 
ing for an omnibus in Kensington High Street. 
Presently, through the murky atmosphere there 
came what was ack gia A one of those much-abused, 
but well-patronised, -vehicles. 

As it was passing them without any attention 
being paid to their frantic signals of distress with 
umbrellas, one lady cried out: ~ 

“Hil conductor stop!” 

. Much to the amusement of the bystanders, came 
the words: 

“Pull inside, mum,’’ from the burly A ag te of 

the peace who was driving one of his Majesty's 


ice vans. ; 
pols > So0c~< 
DaveutzE: “Oh, but men are s0 hideously 
i toes as ‘ yed about it, dear. 
7% ¥ anno: abou! . 
If they weren't, th etic would die old maids.” 
>—_0c 


“ THANKBE, sir,’ said a cabman to an elderly 
. gentleman who had paid the exact fare. “Best 
go in quietly, sir, in case the old woman wakes 
and ears me drivin’ away. She m ahve 
e rest of your poo money th 
‘| hextravagance. 
oS0Ce= 
NEXT, PLEASE. 
Aw employer, having occasion to consult a dete 


,| tive regarding one of his clerks who had absconded, 


was asked @0 describe the missing man. . 
“'Well,’”? said the employer, “his hair is dark, face 
rather sallow, and he has a Roman nose.” 
“I am afraid you will not succeed in finding him 
if he has a Roman nose,” replied the detective, 
“because a Roman nose never turns up.”* 
SOC 
Jenny: “Jack, you ought to make some sacrifice 
to prove that you love me. Come, now, what will 
you give a) when we sre married?” 
Jack: “Jenny, I’ll—I’ll give up being s bachelor.” 
SOC 
“Wauy does your cook wear her hat while she’s af 


work?” 
aan hes only came to-day, and isn’t sure how long 
a1 ©) ad 
OH! THOSE PRACTICAL PEOPLE. 
“I rammk a great deal of this chair,’”’ said New. 


come, “It’s made from wood that grew on a farm 
ae Stratford-on-Avon, once owned by William 


hak aad 
o exe. see anything extraordin about it,” 
ai w except that it’s bi ugly. H 
much did it ‘cost yeu?” Sd std si 
“Nothing. That’s the beauty of it. A friend of 
‘mine at Stratford sent it to me. There’s nothing 
like having good friends.’’ 
“No, I suppose not. How did hé send it?” 
By train. Quite a relic, isn’t it? Wood grew 
=“ of pew sare 
‘ou paid 6, did you?” 
“Of course. Wood grew a a farm that once 
belonged to Sha——”. 
“How much was the——” 
“Farm that once belonged to ¢ 6, near 
Stratford-on-Avon. It isn’t every day you can——” 
ed en sg oy Longe 
sn’t every day you see a g-chafr made 
out of wood that grew on a farm that once belonged 
to Shakes——” 
“How much did the carriage comé to?” 
“Oh, about thirty shillings,’’ said Newcome witli 
visible reluctance. 


Wxx ENDING 
Jan. 21, 1909, 
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SERIAL STORY. 


By W. HOLT 


BBP BPD PD P’PPEP PPP PP PRP PEPE POPP APPR 
} CHAPTER NINETEEN (continued). 
A Question of Diplomacy. . 


Marspen lost no time by dallying in New York. He 
went straight through to Washington and immediately 
galled on the British Ambassador. His Excellency gave 
him a note which secured the passage of his cab inesh 
the of White House, and so we come to the moment 
at which Mymms looked out of the window and observed 
mavens neat bowler hat vanishing under the President's 

rch. 

So swiftly and so suddenly had Marsden descended on 
Washington that when the note from the British Am- 
bassador was brought to him, the President was taken 
aback. But he was not the man to boggle at difficulties 


or poms dangers. 
he note had been brought up to him as he stood in his 
dressing-room, with his cvat off, washing his hands in a 


tin basin. . . 

“All right,” he said to the messenger. “I'll see him 
at once,” 

As he went downstairs, pulling his frock coat into 
position about his redundant figure, the President, in his 
vo-ahead method of thinking, hit on a plan for taking 
adarsden by surprise. 

With his hands still reeking of highly scented soap, 
he bustled into the room in which Marsden was waiting. 
He had never eet eyes before on Marsden, though he 
knew his reputation well enough. It was unfortunate for 
the President that he did not know it better. 

‘“* Welcome to White House, Lord Marsden,”’ he cried. 
“Welcome to White House. I suppose you have come to 
ask about Mr. Mymms?”’ 

Marsden was subtle as a serpent, and now brought the 

eubtleness of his mind to ensnare the blunt bluffness of 
the President. 
“No,” he said, slowly and thoaghtfully, “ I cannot say 
that Mr. M is my i iate concern, I have come 
ign Minister of England to ask what has 
become of his niece, Lady Cecilia n.”” 

“‘ Lady Cecilia Skeffington!”” The President stared at 
Marsden in blank amazement. “ Lady Cecilia Skeffington. 
What has she to do with Mymms or me?” ; 


‘.. 
Beef] | rare? errata “Og, - 


° 
_——_—————— 
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THE MAN WHO COULDN'T GO WRONG. “Of 


A unique preparation for washing Flannels, 
Woollens, Dainty Fabrics, Lace 
and Hosiery. 


WON'T SHRINK WOOLLENS. 


LEVER BROTHERS LIMITED, PORT SUNLIGHT, ENGLAND. 
The name LEVER on soap Is a guarantee of Purity and Excellence. 


Marsden searched the 
President’s face. 

“Much,” he said, “if not 
everything.” 


“Tam afraid I don’t under- 
stand,” said the President 
stifly. And Marsden saw 
that he spoke the truth. 
course,” said Marsden 
suavely, “you know that 
Mymms vas first inveigled to 
Germany, and then removed 
from Germany by the instru- 
mentality of Mr. Murphy, the 
London correspondent of the New York Fang.” 
eae President smote hig mighty thigh with a mighty 


“You don’t say so?’ he shouted. ‘‘ This is extra- 
ordinary—most sxiseoedingyy.’ 

‘* It was arranged in London,” Marsden continued, “ by 
& person who I am given to understand is in the employ 
of the United States Government, and who rejoices in the 
name of Potomac, that when Mymms had been recovered 
from Germany, Mymms should be regarded as the joint 
property of England and America.” 

“ Never heard a word of it!” cried the President. 

“ None the leas,” said Marsden, “it is an actual fact.” 

“The Embassy in London,” declared the President, 
“has been ny remiss, This is the first I have heard 
of this remarkable story. Why, the thixy is almost incon- 
ceivable, Potomac had no authority to take a step of 


this sort,” 
“That ig quite ible,”” answered Marsden. “ But 
quite insignificant people assume to them- 


——— peeanite 
selves authority which do not posseert In this 

otomac. He made the acree- 
I am one of the least of England’s 


WHITE, 


respect I was on a par with 
ment with me, 
servante.”” 

The President, alert and keen, glared with curiosity at 
Marsden through his formidable pince-nez. 

‘* Potomac,” continued Marsden, ‘‘ was probably in the 
same uDfortunate position as myself. I mean, to put the 
matter plainly, he had a chief in London who was a fool. 
We settled this business between us, and, for the sake of 


mutual convenience, got Mr. Higgins, of the New York 
t, the Universe.” 
“T see it all as 


Fare to lend his y: 
‘*Good God!” shouted the President. 
clear as daylight now. It was from the FLARE that we 
it M: after he had foretold the disaster of Brook- 
. I might have guessed that Higgins was at the 
bottom of it. But where is the Universe?’ 
“ That's what I’ve come to ask you,”’ said Marsden. 
5 Ce 
A ‘Y, Sal arsden, 
“We sf find him, we will find him at once.” 
and when a servant 


President rg 4 a bell sherpi7s 
sppeered told him to summon Mr. Hayden immediately. 
. John P. Hayden came in with the habitual calm 


The 


The. 
if I 


completel 
ad taken 


At the time I 


ci 


The agony I 
In twenty years I t; 
manently cure me. 


vastly improved.” 


complaint. 


PAINFUL WINTER AILM 


Ohill which Brought on Rheumatism, 
Chronic Biliousness, & Liver Disorder. 


“Solely as the result of a chill, while driving my baker’s 
van in the showery weather, I was doomed to four years’ © 
terrible illness,’ said Mr. Oxby, of 221 Quarry 
Bulwell, to a Nottingham reporter. 
taste in the mouth and severe headache, which spo'le! the 
morning for me; biliousness and heaviness were about me all day 
afterwards. A few days of this brought on a most serious 
condition, ultimately developing rheumatism and chronic liver 
disorder. All through that time I kept growing worse, in spite of © 
doctoring. The pains in my joints an 
and sickness became more conatant and savera, and I was reduced to 
so weak a state that I had to give up work altogether. My doctor 
did what he sould for me for six weeks I was at home, but the 
bilious bouts returned and threw me all back again. 
one of these attacks I commenced takin 
cured me in a way that makes mo belicve that 
has, Forde’s Bile Beans when I was first ill, thoy 
would have saved me all the four years’ sufforing.”” 


Take warning by Mr. Oxby’s Case. A timely course of Chas, 
Forde’s Bile Beans commenced the moment you find the Winter 
weather affecting you may save you untold pain. 


EX - POLICEMAN’S 
AGONY FROM PILE 


when in the Warwickshire Constabulary, I had to walk from Henley-in- 
Arden to Preston Bagot to meet the surerintendent, a 
tired when I At there, and sat down on the stone parapet of a bridge. 
J elt no ill-etfects, but a few days afterwards I bezan to have 
in the lower part of the body, and to suffer with jiles. That was 
© beginning of twenty ycars’ suffering.” 
“Every few weeks from then I had attacks of piles and co 
we ered dn ternbie P constipation. 
system, ro me of appetite, of rest, of strength, of all enjoyment in li > 
scores of mediaines, Cri they ait fai nen, never seld in pennyworths, 
I tried Chas. F 
after a few boxes. I continued to take Cons. Forde's Bile Beans until I 
was entirely free from piles and constijation, and my general health was 


My health has remained splendid. and, considering that I 
ouffered constantly for 20 years, I think my cure is wonderful.” — 


of the man who is never upset or paves, He raised 
his almost hairless eyebrows at the President in interroga- 
tion. 

The President flooded him with explanatory words. 

‘Mind you,” the Ruler of the United States continued, 
‘‘there has got to be no nonsense about this business. You 
and Lord len will go back to New York at once. 
You know how you induced Kennedy to give up Mymms? 
Well, you may use any means you wish, to discover the 
whereabouts of the Universe. This detention of Lady 
Cecilia igs an outrage which cannot be tolerated for a 
moment. Seo to it that this monstrous piece of business 
is put a stop to.” 

President had worked himself into a perfect 
passion of righteous indignation. 

Ma hid a smile of amusement with his hand as 
he delicately etroked his moustache into its proper 
position, 

Mr. John P. Hayden was polite and grave as he 
arranged for Marsden’s return to New York. These two 
quiet young men dined quietly together in the restaurant- 
car of the lurching express. They said little, but none 
the less they understood each other well enough to appre- 
ciate each other’s manner.- 

“ Pardon me,” said Hayden at last, as he mado a 
defferential little bow across the table; “but may I ask 
whether this chase of ours is entirely a matter of 
politics? ” 

“I know nothing of politics,’’ said Marsden; “ but this 
little expedition of ours is certainly only a question of 
diplomacy.” 

“T see,’ said Hayden politely. He saw that Marsden 
lied, and deftly turned the conversation into another 
channel, 


CHAPTER TWENTY. 
Mymms Makes a Stand. 


WHEN Marsden had gone the President was the most 
harassed and perplexed of men. For the first time in many 
years he sent out a curt message to the effect that he did 
not propose to take dinner with his family. The family 
was thunderstruck, but sufficiently well-disciplined not to 
ask questions. They ate in comparative silence. 

“} wonder,” asked the President’s youngest son, with 
his mouth full of melon, ‘‘ where dad is?” 

His mother frowned at the President’s youngest son as 
if he had committed sacrilege. F 

Dad, as a matter of fact, was in the garden, raging 
furiously up and down, chewing the stem of his corn-co 
Pipe into s between his strong, white teeth. 

The gravel walk up and down which the President raged 
was not a particularly long one, but the President managed 
to put in a good many miles’ walk before he was sufficiently 
calm to realise that he had ruined an excellent pipe. 


(Continued on next page.) 
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MR. OXBY (from a photo). 


Important 
WARNING. 


The public are warned 
against worthless imita- 
tion bile beans made to Jook 
like “Chas. Forde’s"’ The 
The aiiments disordered my whole genuine Bile Beans are 


Mr. Thomas 


: iney, an 
ex-policem'n, © 


79 ~Ash 
Road,Saltley, Birmingham, 
says :—‘' Twenty yearsago, 


I was hot an 


led to = 
. Forde’s Bile Boans, and felt te Mee and are not to be bought 


loose in any way, but only 
in closed wooden boxes 
| bearing ‘‘Charles Forde's’® 


Writing to-day Mr. Quiney stys : — ** It is now four years since Chas, Forde’s on the label. None other are 
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He pocketed the ruined pipe with an exclamation that was 
uncommonly like an or ale With his pipe he pocketed his 
rage and marched into the house. . 

though be had pocketed his rage, the President was 
by no means in his normal state of high spirits. His 
secretary did not like the look of him. 55 

However, he was sufficiently his normal self to “ hustle. 
His perspiring secretary had never known his imperial and 
volcanic master to hustle at such speed before. 

‘And with the return of his hustling, the President to a 
very great extent returned to his joviality. But even in 
his joviality he was nop a man to be trifled with. 
A good many high officials were mnenay that night 
after the autocrat of the United States had done bellow- 
ing through the telephone. . 

e of the high officials talked, and talked unwisely, 
eo that before the night was out there was a good deal of 
gpeoulation abroad as to why certain United States warships 
were rapidly coaling, and why certain regimente of United 
States troops were being recalled from distant posts. 

The people who said nothing and thereby suffered the 
most, were the members of the United States Diplomatic 
Service. The peuple who were most upset and most 
blasphemously vindictive were certain high placed persons 
in London who began to regret the amount of rope that 
they had given Potomac. 

In fact the world began to hum. 

By the time he had finished with his secretary, even the 
enormous physical energy of the President was temporarily 
exhausted. 

He threw himself on to his camp-bed and there soon lay 
anoring with the serenity of a pig and the exuberant 
vitality of a steam engine. 

In the morning the President rose early, undressed, 
took a bath, and dressed again. 

As he grappled with an uncompromising collar he 
realised that he had to some extent given himself away on 
the night before. However, with ell of a cheerful 
savage, he bustled into the bare dormitory in which h's 
—— youthful sons were sleeping, and bundled them out 
0 5 

The President and his sons had a fine gallop that morn- 
ing: Dad, the boys reckoned, was in great form. 

reakfast over, Dad sent for Mymms. Mymms entered 
the room pale and shaking. All through the night he had 
Jain awake with his pitiful little mind riveted on the 
vision of Marsden’s neat bowler as it had vanished beneath 
the presidential porch. 

Mymmg stood in grave peril of under-rating England’s 
claims. It had seemed to him that England was always 
being beaten in tho struggle that was going on for the 
possession of himself. Yet, in a vague way, Mymms 

i the fact that so far no one had profited by 


ap) 
a gs | his services. 

ways at the eleventh hour there was that calm 
and yet sudden appearance of Marsden which immediately 


resulted in a swift change of events. 


All through the night puor little Mymms had sat bolt 
upright in am bed Sandaring what change was coming 
now. 


He was enormously impressed with the vastness, and the 
apparently unscrupulous, strength of America. Was it 
possible that Lord Marsden, the quiet, and the gentle and 
dandified, could outwit the crashing and crushing forces 
in the midst of which Mymms now found himself? 

And then, fortunately for England and for Mymms the 
humbleness’ of his birth guided his instinct. “Lord 
Marsden’s a gent, that’s what he is,” said Mymme to 
himself, ‘‘ and I reckon an English gent is better than 
all these blessed Germans and blooming Yanks.”’ 

It was with his soul sustained and soothed by an 
unfaltering trust in the capabilities of an English “ gent” 
that Mymms faced the President after breakfast. 

“How have you slept?” asked the ruler of the United 


tes. 

“TJ ain’t slept a wink,” said M This emall piece 
of information disconcerted the President more than he 
liked to admit. A man who has been awake all night is 
rather hard to handle. 

The President walked over to Mymms, flung his great 
right arm about him, and dragging him towards a map, 
waved a huge hand at it. 

“ Just have a look at the extent of the United States 
of America, Mr. Mymms,” he said. 

Mymms looked sullenly at the map. 

“Tt is a great strong country,” the President continued, 
“a mighty fine sort of country. Look here!” 

The autocrat of America pulled Mymins back towards a 
desk on which were neatly laid out several documents. 
“ How would you like to be an American, Mr. Mymms?” 
he asked. 

With sudden violence Mymms wriggled himself free 
from the President’s grasp and faced round on the big 
man in passionate indignation. 

A thousand things to say jostled each other in Mymms’ 
feeble mind, and any ona of the thousand things he might 
have said would certainly have perplexed the President. 
But nocing which he might have said could “eo have 
disturbed the President as the actual words which he 
employed. 

“‘T'saw Lord Marsden last night,’ he cried. 

There was no sense in saying this, but none the less 
the full mnpere of the words came home to the President 
at once. He had already come to look on Mymms as a 
species of mild lunatic whose mildness would be all the 
more tractable if humoured. 

He tried to humour Mymms now. “ Did you?” he 
exclaimed. “Well any wé4y, you're quite right. Lord 
Marsden is here. What of it?" 

“Only that, he’s English,’’ ssid Mymms, ‘‘ and so am 


“Tut tut,” said the President. 

« Where’s Lord Marsden now! "’ asked Mymms fiercely, 

“ He’s gone on a journey,” said the President. 

“« Where?” 

The President shrugged his huge shoulders. 

“Don’t you try to come any of your Yankee bluff on 
me,” shouted Mymms. “I can see through you easily.” 


dream for the benefit of England and the United States; 


eee ee 
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“Mr, Mymms,”’ said the President severely, ‘‘ you 
t to have rom last night.” 
Yes,” shouted Mymms. “I ought to have slept last 
night to dream. Something that would have been of ad- 
vantage to you and the United States! I don't think! 
Not me! You can’t come all that twaddle about the 
—s Fp over me again, you know. I have 
some of that once—and that’s enough.” 

The President abandoned bluster and took to blarney. 
Now a cunning bull is an unpleasant animal to deal with, 
and the Bovine President was cunning. . 

“Look here, Mymms,” he said, ‘I'll be honest with 
visa You are practically a prisoner. All your King’s 

orses and all your King’s men and, what's more, all your 
nee ships couldn’t get you away from the United States 
if they tri 

“And all your infernal Yankee horses, and all your 
infernal Yankee men, and all your infernal Yankee ships,’ 
Mymms burst in, ‘‘ couldn’t make me of any use to you 
if they tried—unless I wanted to be of use. I have seen 
eome of your methods before. You don’t catch me donling: 
into anybody's eyes. No, I’m jiggered if I do, not if 
drop dead for want of sleep, I won't Le hypnotised 


again.” 

“My dear fellow,” laughed the President. ‘‘ Be 
sensible, be reasonable. No one has asked you to go to 
sleap, no one hag asked you to dreain. We may be a bit 
rough in our methods; but, believe me, when you cume to 

with the real soul of the American people, you find 
it pretty honest. We don’t want to be mean and take 
advantage of people who cannot help themselves. 

“It’s not your fault,” the President continued, ‘‘ that 
hide can dream, the future, any more than it is our fault 

t we were looking after ourselves enough, to take you 
in charge. And we don’t want to reap unfair advantage 
from it. It’s no use your getting angry and shouting 
that we are talking twaddle about Anglo-Saxon races 
—we are not! 

“Give that idea a chance! If you ree your way to it, 


but you've got to remember that you will never dream for 
Engfand alone—not so long as you live! You have either 
got to dream for the Ang o-Saxon races, or never cream 
in.’’ 
“Then I’ll never dream again,” said Mymms, white to 
the lips, “never, so long as I can keep awake, unless— 


“Unless what? ” asked the President. 
‘ «Unless I were absolutely certain that you were playing 
the game.” 

“ How on earth am I to prove that?” , 

“Why, I'd believe you,” said Mymms slowly, “ if Lord 
Marsden eaid it was right, or if——” 

“Tf what?” 

“Or if Lady Cecilia said it was right.” 

“Oh,” said the President, thoughtfully. 
that, is it?” 

“Yes, it’s like that,” said Mymms sullenly. 

“Lord Marsden has gone to fetch her,” said the 
President. 

“What?” 

“Yes, that’s a fact—a dead sure fact. Lord Marsden 
has gone to fetch her.” 

Mymms heaved an enormous sigh of relief. 

“All right,” said he. ‘* When Lord Marsden and Lady 
Cecilia come here I’ll do what they tell me even if it’s 
to dream for the Anglo-Saxon races ¢s you call them; 
but mind you—you’re got to leave me alone!” 

“ Very well,” said the President, “I will. You are at 

fect liberty to come and go as you like, provided you 
on’t leave the grounds. I’m not going to ask you to go to 
sleep—certainly I am not going to ask you to dream. I 
may seem very like a dog in the manger, but I don’t care 
what you do 80 igh Bea nobody else has got you. I will 
leave you to think things over.” 

The President went out and Mymms did his best to 
come to some sensible conclusion. But British mule 
in him was very wide awake and kicking. It kicked 
against the truth now, which was a pity. 

e e e e 


“It is like 


Marsden foffhd Hayden-quite to his liking. 

He admired the entirely cool and capable way in which, 
when they had got to New York, Hayden put the fear 
of the President into the permanent night official at the 
Admiralty Building. The manner, too, in which Hayden, 
civilian though he was, took charge of the cruiser which 
carried them out to sea, was also to Marsden's liking. 

Thanks to telephonic energy radiating from White 
House, the eastern sea-board of America was by this time 
alive with warships. 

Hayden, smoking a long cigar, sheltered himself from 
tha wind in the lee of a ventilator, and listened cease- 
lessly to the smash, emash, of the wireless telegraph 
instrument, Marsden smoked in silence beside him. 

He did not dream of asking questions. He was not the 
kind of man to interfere in another man’s business, and 
he knew it was Hayden’s business to find the Univerce. 
Hayden made not the slightest sign of moving. from the 

ter of the ventilator, and smoked cigar after cigar. 
Marsden gave no sign of being either bored or curious. 
He, too, smoked cigar after cigar under the shelter of the 


ventilator. 

At two in the morning, after an extra loud smash, 
smash on the part of the wireless instrument, an officer 
came up with a strip of paper in ‘dis hand. Hayden 
glanced at it and threw his cigar stump overboard. 

“TT think, Lord Marsden,” he said, ‘‘ we had better 
turn in now. We shall come up with the Universe at 
about half-past eight—eay just in time for breakfast.” 


CHAPTER TWENTY-ONE. 
Marsden boards the “ Universe.” 


Haypzw’s announcement that the cruiser would come up 
with the Universe just about breakfast-time, in no way 
surprised Marsden. 
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He was wie of the particular code which the 
cruiser's wireless instrument was sap ley but he knew 
that the never ing emash, smash of _instrumen 
told that the search for the Universe was merri 
ahead. And he was glad, in his quiet way, to hear that 
the yacht had been found, ; 

In his joy he even allowed himself to ask a question. 
“ How far distant do you reckon she is?” he inquired. 

“As far as I can j ,”? said Hayden, “ about one 
at about 
ve hours’ steaming should 
retty well abreast of her. That would make it 
But it’s not an entirely easy matter to pick 
on the open seas, so I’m al canna hour, 

f og us alongside.” 

nodded his , more or less by way of 
The two went 


up a 
en 


the sleep of a 


Marsden was thinking of the coming encounter between 
Cecilia and himself, and his mind was kept busy and 


awake because he eaw that from the moment of their 
meeting there must 


begin all over again that con- 
| uncompromising attachment to 

ia which had 
ore 


him before. 
He reproached himself over and over again for his 
igi weakness as he lay in his narrow bunk; he 
himself that he had ever permitted Cecilia to 
¢ part in this affair of Mymms; he himself 
he had seen how matters were 


tlict between a strict 


he bad not resolutely declined to allow 


2 


com 
Cecilia to continue in the adventure. 


He told himself that his lack of i ity must have 
could not have 

from Leva 
Cecilie’s aid. It was that first fatal 


had resulted in this miserable business, with 
Now he realised too, bitterly me why, having first 


ymms % 
Where would it end? It was Marsden’s aay and 
the end was still far off, and 
when it came, would be tragic and fraught 
with great disaster for the world. 

For, isolated though he had been, Marsden was able, 
from hig knowledge of diplomatic affairs, to guess that 
Powers—not only in the West, but 
itated. 
world's undoing, 


The train of age laid for 
merely awaited match. How woulfi that match be 
applied. Marsden remembered ‘the disappointed and angry 


editor of the FLaRz and fancied that he knew; nor was he 
wrong in his surmise. 

He was still turning matters over in his mind when a 
servant knocked at the door and Marsden jumped out of 
his bunk and hurriedly bathed and dressed. When he 
went on deck he found Hayden there before him leaning 

the horizon through hin glasses. 

iter heard Marsden's footsteps and turned round. 

“| think we have her,” he said, and he pointed to the 

north-west. There, hull-down on the horizon, was « 

steamer whose raking masts marked her as a steam yacht. 

Hayden gave certain orders; the wheel was over and 
the cruiser swung round and made for the distant yacht. 

They were now steaming at a great and it was not 


long before the long white hull of the steam yacht appeared 
over the oe oe Then there was no lo 
doubt that the they were chasing was the 


r any 
niverse. 


As they drew near to her, the cruiser signalled the yacht 


age to. And at first, judging from a consultation on 


_ yacht’s bridge, it seemed doubtful whether the 
Universe intended to obey the signal without making some 


show of resistance. 


Through his glasses Marsden watched the burly figure’ of 
the yacht’s skipper run down the steps from the bridge and 
then walk aft. Then he perceived that the captain was in 
altercation with a small and angry man. 

“Potomac,” said Marsden to himself as he trained his 
glasses on the smaller figure. : 

Suddenly, from the companion-way, came the form of a 
woman. “ Cecilia,” eaid Marsden to himself, and, taking 
his glasses from his eyes, rested them on the rail. 

_It was Hayden’s voice which caused Marsden to put up 

glasses once more. “It seemes to me,” Hayden was 
saying, “that the ay is captain aboard that ship.”’ 

And when he | looked through his glasses again 
Marsden agreed with Hayden, but he said mietale: 

The yacht fetched up, and the cruiser’s galley was pi 
away. In her went Marsden and Hayden. The vechte 
SRI oouitely differed ei cocks coher ona who thotld 

ly differed with each other ae to who sh 
firs board the Universe. aa 

“No, no!” cried Marsden, motioning Hayden to the 

y. aio ie your Sg ae " 

“T am so sure,” sai ayden with a quiet laugh; 
igh igh wa, ah any rote, tey to aaticivaly, Ealy Cecilia 
wishes. It would be awkward if I went aboard first as 
I have not the pleasure of knowing her.” 

So Marsden stepped from tho boat on to the platform of 
the gangway and ran up the steps to the deok. 


(Another instalment next week.) 
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Wr: “Papa is going to let you marry sister.” 

Featherstone: “How do you know?” a ° 

Willie: “He said, after all, you were better than 
nothing.” 

eee ft eee 

Brssre: “Oh, Mabel! I am in an awful dilemma. 
I’ve quarrelled with Harry, and he wante me to send 
his ring back.” 

: “That is too bad.’ 

Bessie: “That isn’t the point; I’ve forgotten which 

is his ring.” 


The story told by sufferers 


from asthma and bronchitis, who turn for relief to SCOTT'S 
Emulsion, is always a story of striking benefit. Mrs. H. Cox, 
g2 Nelson Avenue, North end, Portsmouth, writes 6/6/08: 
®An attack of asthma and bronchitis left me with a 
most distressing cough. I found relief after the first dose 
of SCOTT’S Emulsion and was soon quite restored to 
health.” A trial of SCOTT'S Emulsion will convince you of you sick 
{ts power to cure you, which other emulsions (which never ware 
have the strength of SCOTT'S) cannot do. 


SCOTT’S Emulsion 
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DAILY MISHAPS MAKE 
ZAM-BUK A DAILY NEED. 
Rvaeentn eee oy. 
fCCPENIS will happen in the 
best regulated homes; and 
having a box of Zam-Buk handy 
is a precaution that has saved 
thousands of families much worry 


and expense. There is never 
any knowing what a small injury may lead up to 
if neglected, It is the passing away of the pain 
of a cut, burn, or scald, that lulls many people 
into a false sense of security. Dust getting into 
a wound either from the air or off an unclean bandage, will set 
na up festering, inflammation, and bl<o1l-poisoning. In a similar way 
relars, oa a nad a tiny cut may be the starting point of itching and irritating eczema; 
Bent sealed, post free, two stamps. . and the spot your child scratches on his head, the innocent begin- 
suet Mana. 7 Sout W.0, 7 Writing ning of ringworm or some other hair-destroying scalp disease, 
It is the peculiarity of Zam-Buk that while it is such a_ perfect 
healer, it is also the inveterate enemy of skin-disease. A burn, scald, cut, or 
bruise, promptly and regularly dressed with this rare and rich balm, cannot take “bad 
ways"; and any tendency of the skin to become itchy, inflamed, or “mattery” is 
speedily checked. This is because Zam-Buk not only grows new healthy skin, but 
being so refined, is absorbed by the pores, so that its wonderful essences make perfect'y FF 
healthy all the underlying tissues, Always keep a box of Zam-Buk handy, for daily 
mishaps make Zam-Buk a daily need, 
Zam-Buk is without equal for eczema, ulcers, piles, bad leg, fester- 
ing sores, ringworm, cuts, bruisess burne, acalde, sore throat, sore FREE 
lips, rheumatic pains, swellings, and poisoned wounds. Of all chemists a 
in ly. 1}d., 28. 9d., or 48. Gd. boxes. Post free at same prices from 
If you are not acquainted 
with Zam-Buk send this 
coupon along with 14. 
etawp (for return postage’, 
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INSTANT RELIEF 


BETTER THAN COD LIVER OIL. to 
Beal Devonshire Cream (clotted) ; 
absolutely pure; no preservatives used; 


the most effcacious substitute for ood] Advertisers 
please 
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THE WORST COUCH 


IN DANCER BEFEBUOY 


the LIFEBUOY has served many 

in good stead. In calm or storm 

it is ready, aye ready. In health or 

sickness LIFEBUOY SOAP has a 

useful purpose to serve. It bears 

the name “ Lifebuoy,” for it saves 
from disease and 


Makes Health 
| Infectious. 


f CLEANS AND DISINFECTS AT 
THE SAME TIME. 


»b 
Mrs. OCONYERS, 
BRIDESTOWE &.0., DEVONSHIRE. 


the Zam-Buk Co., 45 Coweross Street, London, E.C. 


to the Zam-Buk Co., Leeds, 
and a free sample will be at 
once sent to you. 


Pearson's Weckly, 
Jan. 21, 1909. 


Lever Brothers Ltd., Port Sunlight, England. . 
THE NAME LEVER ON SOAP IS A GUARANTEE SAVES Bx i FE 
OF PURITY AND BXCELLENCE. rm 
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HINTS FOR THE HOME. 


On Frosty Nights 

Leave all taps just dripping. Thissimple 
remedy will often prevent a frozen pipe. 
To Boil Cracked Eggs. 

Put a teaspoonful of vinegar in the water, 
and, however badly cracked, the eggs will not 
boil out. 

The Flavour of a Saddle of Mutton 

Is greatly improved if a little red wine be 


JUST THE BLOUSE FOR WORK OR PLAY. 
Jusr at first you may consider the above description of this pretty 
blouse (No. 356a) other than apropos. | Yet it is by 
no means 60. ether you are polishing a floor or 

laying hockey, absolu m of movement 
necessary. If you will persist in wearing & 
detachable collar, just as surely as you do 80 will 
you find that same collar me peg e tie 
nestling coyly under one ear or other 
you've (i half an hour; and who can seriously 
Fe mtn a tides ard toy no me 
use louse ni d 
onttees = : a heir rs amply i he out by | rubbed into it a few days previous to the 
the design beforeyou. This th sani ly mange om pale ae 
cotnanalatte, fer praference, as these will wash as In children, so prevalent in cold weather, 
frequently as needed without becoming the worse | May generally be relieved by dropping a little 
for it. Trimming there is none, save a series of | warm olive oil into the ear. 
French knots which, in the case of collar and cuffs, | When Mixing Starch, . 
are ranged on either side of a row of outline-stitch. The addition of a little turpentine will be 
At the back this blouse presents unex found to produce a splendid gloss on the 
novelty, for instead of the Eo effect which one | collars, cuffs, and shirt fronts. 
: might reasonably look for, the front leats continue | Both Day and Night Nurseries 
No. 3864. Parer Pa over the shoulder and meet in a V at the centre Should be ventilated by some arrangement 
se eset tree, from’ back, which arrangement renders it imminent that | that will insure a constant supply of pure air. 
ern Depattment, a geam be present there. Don’t be afraid of not | The schoolroom also needs sttantion in this 
Henrietta St., managing those pleats (or tucks); each is indicated | way. Children soon become tired and unable 
to use their brains when inhaling bad air. 
This Ointment ia Good for 
Chapped Hands. 
Melt and stir together two ounces of lard 
one ounce of almond oil, two and a half ounces 
of white war, and half an ounce of prepared 
camphor. Put this into small pots for use 
and apply at nights. (Reply to CARELESS.) 
To Have Bright Burning Loge 
In the grate is very cheery at this season. 
How many folks look forward to this, and all 
they get is a smouldering piece of wood! Get 
your logs early so as to have them dried; if 
they are damp, even after keeping, set them 
in a basket near the kitchen stove for a day or 


SOME DAINTY DISHES. 


Cheese Snaps. . 

Pull a new loaf when quite hot, in two 
take out pieces of bread about the size of a 
walnut with a fork and set in a rather quick oven 
to brown lightly. Serve with cheese and butter. 
Vemon Pudding. 

Half a pound of breadcrumbs, a quarter of 
a pound of suet, the grated rinds of two lemons, 
the juice of one, and two eggs 
Mix all the ingredients well together, place in 
a greased basin and boil for two to three hours. 
Tarn out to serve and pour sweet sauce round, 
Spotted Dick : 

Isa useful though homely winter pectin: 
and if made carefully is very good. Take six 
ounces each of breadcrumbs, flour, suet and 
currants, four ounces of sugar, and & little 
spice. Mix the ingredients with an egg beaten 

with water, to a soft paste. Tieit in a long 
pe in a pudding cloth and boil for two 
hours. Sift sugar over before serving. 
Stew of Cod Sounds. : 

Scald as many sounds as are xequlyi 
glean them, then rub over with salt. 
some strong stock and simmer till tender; when 
quite cooked add thickening made of a table- 
spoonful or more of flour, rabbed smooth with 
butter, and a little milk, better still cream if it 
is available. Let all boil again, add a little 
grated lemon peel, nutmeg and allspice, and 
serve very hot. 

Doctor’s Soup. 

Pick over and wash three — ey rig 
and put it into a saucepan with one q 
vette ‘When the water is reduced to a pint, 
add a quart of milk, a little chopped onion, 
celery, a pinch of salt and a suspicion of mace. 
Put the saucepan on one side and simmer 
gently till the vegetables are thoroughly 


>—=0c~< 


LET THE HUSBAND RULE. 
Hepx is the advice of an experienced matron to girls about to be 


married : 
Don’t begin with the determination to domineer over your husband. 
The satisfaction you may derive from such a policy is a poor one at the 


The self-assertive woman who commences married life with the idea 
that she is to be autocrat of her new home, and who dictates the domestic 
policy, without reference to her husband's opinions, will in many cases 
wreck the happiness of that home. 

Every woman, sooner or later, feels that to be truly happy a wife should 


5: Soked. Before serving add a lump of butter, | be able to be proud of her husband, And can you be proud of a man who | two. . 
rubbed into half an ounce of ffour and a tea- | suffers himself to be “ henpecked” P When Baking Bread. 
spoonful of chopped parsley. 


Good Mincemeat 
5 May be made as follows: Hall & pousd 
finely chopped suet, half a pound of raisins, 
stoned an Spey ae half a pound of currants, 
half a pound of sultanas, one pound of chopped 
apples, three-quarters of a pound of sugar, and 
spice to taste. Place these ingredients in a 
jar, and add two wine-glasses of brandy. If 
the flavour of lemon is liked, add the yellow 
rind ao very finely. (Reply to FowLER, 
Cornwall. 
Tripe and Tomato Sauce. |. 
Procure one pound of tripe, boil it, and 
leave till cold, when it should be cut into neat 
‘squares. Place one ounce of dripping in a 
frying-pan and add to it a large teas nful of 
chopped onion. When fried a nice colour add a 
deseertspoonful of chopped parsley, a few drops 
of tarragon vinegar, and seasonings of salt and 
cayenne. Stir all well together while cooking, 
or it will turn. Add some nice tomato sauce 
and mix thoroughly. Cut the tripe in smaller 
jeces, add to the sauce, and cook all together 
lor five minutes. Serve with a border of well- 
boiled rice. (Reply to ALICE YatTEs.) 
A Simple Water Icing for Cakes, 
Rub some icing sugar through a hair sieve 
to insure its being finely powdered. Put what 
ou consider will be a sufficient quantity into a 
tesin, stir into it come lemon juice and enough 
boiling water-to make it into a thick paste 
which will just run off the m; beat it 
quickly, add colouring if desi then pour the 
joing over the cake, which should be placed on 
an over-turned plate; take up any icing that 
runs off the cake and with a knife spread it on 
the edges. What is left over may be moistened 
again with boiling water and a little fresh 
sugar added to it. Ornament with candied 
fruits, cocoanut or pistachio nuts, before the 
icing is quite set. 
A Pickle for two Hama 
Should be prepared as follows: Two 
pounds of salt, one cake of prunella, two 
ounces of saltpetre, one ounce of bay salt, 
one and a half ounces of juniper berries, one 
d of treacle, one and a half pints of beer. 
il all these ingredients together, and when 
nearly cold pour over the hams. The berries 
must be bruised and the other ingredients 
pounded before they are used. The hams 
should first be rubbed with a small handful of 
salt, and placed on a large dish for twenty- 
four i Then drain pe the salt and put 
— ues abe thes Seeks thane tb Price One Halfpenny Daily of all Newsagents. 
Far MERESS). 


It is ide 2 to put it into a very hot oven, 
for the great heat kills the yeast plant before 
it has time to grow, and makes the bread 
heavy. The oven for bread should only be 
slightly heated, and gradually allowed to get 
hotter. Bread baked in this way is eure to 
mane for it riees to an astonishing degree. 
(Reply to MipLANps.) 

A Liquid Polish 

For brass is made as follows: Take 
half a cup of whiting and mix it into cold 
water so as to fillthe cup. Pour the mixture 
into the bottle and add one ounce of liquid 
-ammonia. Shake the bottle well before using. 
Wet the flannel with this mixture, rub it a 
over the surface, stand for a few minutes, and 
then polish in the usual way. (Reply to RoGERs, 
Birchfields.) 

The Beneficial Effects of Celery 

Should be well realised, especially by those 
who do not already appreciate this useful form 
of salad. Celery should be eaten by sufferers 
from gout and rheumatism. It should be cut 
into Zin. lengths and boiled till tender in as 
little water as possible. Add to this a little 
milk, thicken with flour and butter, and season 
to taste. The tender leaves and small ends 
which are usually thrown away should be 
chopped finely and used for a soup garnish. 
To Prevent a Black Eye. 

When a child has had a fall or received a 
blow which is likely to cause a black eye, the 
best remedy is to well butter the parts fer two 
or three inches round the eye, every few 
minutes for the space of an hour or two. 
Perseverance in this will most likely prevent 
the disagreeable appearance of a black eye. 
Arnica is another capital remedy. Add one 
ounce of arnica to seven ounces of water and 
with a soft linen rag bathe the eye with it 
frequently. 

A Home Remedy that Reduces Fat. 

Would you like to have a nice firm figures 
yet escape the tiresome, exhausting exercise 
and the sickening diet of the old-time methods 
of reducing the fatty excess ? 

Then go to the chemist and ask for this in- 
expensive mixture: One __half-ounce 
Marmola, one ounce of fiuid extract of 
oe yrrhiza B.P., one ounce of pure Glycerine 
B.P., and Peppermint Water to make six ounces 
in all. Take two teaspoonfuls after meals and 
at bedtime, and in a few weeks you can be as fit 
physically as it is Eas to be. It-is best te 
mix the os, apy at home, but see you get 
the Marmola in a sealed package. When fresh 
it acts quicker and more thoro 


AFFECTATION.— .- 

How oy otherwise attractive ladies spoil the impression they make 
by some 8 affectation that completely hides their good qualities. 

One charming and accomplished woman, for instance, affects an intimate 
acquaintance with the French language. Of course such a knowledge is 
an accomplishment to be desired, but a constant airing of this accomplish- 
ment does not please the auditor. To drag in a French expression bodily 
when the conversation is about the best way to cook fried onions does not 
put the less learned person at her ease. 

To laugh at a witticism or an attempt at one is a desirable trait as well 
as a charitable one, but to carry this laudable characteristic to an extreme 
does not make one more attractive. 

Take, for example, the lady who pleases the raconteur by always laughing 
heartily, no matter how poor the joke is. But then she listens to the next 
man and laughs just as heartily at his jokes, enor he may be repeating 
the one she heard but a few minutes previous. She laughs all the time, 
even when that awkward dancer waltzes all over her new gown. 


LOOK AFTER THE LIPS. 

Not only should the lips be well shaped, but they should have a fine 
rosy colour—not the red of carmine, but the red of health, They should 
be full, the lower lip pouting, the flesh of a soft, pliable tissue and with 
expression. For the lips tell of the disposition and character. 

he bad-tempered woman has vixenish lips. Thestingy woman has lips 
that are thin and cling to her teeth. The coquettish woman has sauc 
lips, and the “dewy” lips belong to the golden era of youth. Pale ink 
lips are extremely trying tothe complexion, but friction with a dash of 
cologne will help to improve them. 

Blue lips denote heart trouble and the lack of regnlarcirculation. The: 
must be treated from within. Anwmia is indicated by colourless lips, ad 
an iron tonic should be taken and a generous diet indulged in until the 
blood becomes a healthy, natural colour. 

In no case bite the lips, as it ruins their appearance and becomes a fixed 
bad habit. The lips can be artificially reddened with alcohol or lemon 
juice which has been turned over rose petals, but nothing is as satisfactory 
as the cunning red of nature. The lips can be developed where they 
are thin and ill-formed by labial massage, using a refining cream for the 
purpose. It is so rare that lips are too full, that there is no need to give 
any method of reducing them. 
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Ladies who appreciate the advantages of a daily paper 
devoting a large portion of its space to matters of feminine 
interest always read the 


Daily Express 


then they know. 
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UNIQUE “SILVER ANNIVERSARY 
CELEBRATION. 


A WELL-KNOWN LONDON PROFESSIONAL MAN CHOOSES 
A MUNIFICENTLY GENEROUS WAY OF CELEBRATING 
‘HIS TWENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY. 


He decides té present to 1,000,000 Members of the Public ‘‘ Anniversary 
Gift Packages,’’ Containing Full Printed Details of his Hitherto 
Priceless and Jealously Guarded Professional Secret, wherewith 

he Won the Patronage of Royalty. 


Ons of the best-known men in London business circles 
‘ast now celebrating the Twenty-fifth Anniversary of 
ait is twenty-five years ago since Mr 

now - 
al w name as the discoverer 

lene” and 


famous far wide throughout the world wherever 


civilisation has penetrated, and fair women and well- 


his grea 
omer the study of 
the Hair, ite growth, 
its preservation, and 
its beautification. 


ment of the various troubles that constantly affect 
the hair of both men and women. And now to- 


day, although he has spent a quarter of a century 
in studying the hair and in ing “ Harlene,’ 
and is go fact, busily ting in his labora- 


tory, yet Edwards is in appearance still quite a 


young man. . 

Mr. Edwards, then, has devoted twenty-five years of 
his life to the care and study of the hair. He has not 
gone unrewarded. He makes no secret of the fact that his 

rofessional efforts have flourished exceedingly. They 
ve flourished through the superabundant merits 
of “Harlene” itself. “Harlene” has solved the 
hair problem. No one neéd suffer from falling hair or 
baldness, or discoloured hair or if they 
regularly employ the method of applying ‘“ Harlene,” 
which Mr. Edwards has perfected, and which is now 
everywhere as “ Harlene Hair-Drill.” 


REMARKABLE POPULARITY OF “ HARLENE HAIR-DRILL.”” 

Thousands of men and women who have cured them- 
selves of long-standing hair and scalp troubles and 
weaknesses can confirm this. To-day the users of 
“Harlene” and the “Hair-Drill” method can be 
numbered in their tens of thousands and their hundreds 
of thousands, and, as they include members of Royal 
and Imperial Houses, Mr. Edwards is justly entitled to 
his famous title of the Royal Hair Specialist. 


Like the = Earl of Strafford, Mr. Edwards’ watch- 
word has always been “thorough,” and he has now 


way. So much interest has been aroused by the troly 
remarkable public success of the ‘“ Harlene Hair-Drill 
ig the most long-standing cases of— 
1. Baldness 5. Greyness 
2. Falling Hair 6. Discoloured Hair 
3. Weak Hair 7. Lifeless Hair 
4 Dull Hair 8. Scurf of Dandruff 


and other hair ailments which detract so tremendously 
from the appearance of both men and women, that 
Mr. Edwards has decided to distribute amongst those 
readers of this paper who are interested in their hair 
po fewer than 


A MILLION FREE OUTFITS FOR “ HARLENE HAIR-DRILL.”’ 
This is the most magnifi 


haps cent ever made 

by = London poet neo As « role it is only 
or neighbours who are revieget 

in “silver” anniversaries. But . 
) always been so absorbed in the ques- 
tion of growing utiful Hair that he has come to 
consi every man or woman who ie dissatisfied 
with the condition of his or her huir 
as almost a mal friend. And so 
he has extended this personal invitation 
to all readers who desire to improve the 
appearance of their hair. He issues this 
invitation through these columns. He 
asks them to write to him, and he will 
send them as a memento fventy rear 
experience in the curing of Hair-Weak- 
nesses—not a mere printed card or useless 
medallion, but something far more valu- 
able and appropriate—the supreme result 
of his discoveries, etudy, experience 


2Av interesting book on the hair, together 
with full instructions showing you how best to 
carry out the “ Harlene Hair-Drill” movements 

and exercises. 
If ee eet deeelctcety i tae Holore 
Royal. Appointment), a olborn, 
Seaton tos you have read this article, you will be 
handed one of these Anniversary Gifts of “ Harlene” and 
book of instructions for “ Hair-Drill ” free of all charge. 
Bat if you cannot tg dgamrey make the personal visit, 
a similar parcel will be sent to you by return post on 
your enclosing three penny stamps to y the actual 


ge. 
What is the secret of the great “ Harlene Hair- Drill” 


success P 

That is a question that has often been asked by men 
and women who, troubled with falling hair, or greyness, 
or some other bees trouble, have, after practising 
. Harlene ls is cal, for a vek or ten days, 
‘ound their asely, and even regainin; 
the natural colour it lied a4 . 

Well, one of its secrete—and a important one— 
lies, of course, in the twenty-five years Mr. Edwards has 
given to the study of the hair, its ailments, and the ways 
of ving ite condition, the result of which study and 

ce he has embodied in “ Harlene for the Hair,” 
and without which essential all the “ Hair. Drill” in the 
world would be of little or no avail. 

But the second of the secrets lies in “ Harlene Hair- 
Drill” itself, that of “ Harlene” Scalp Massage 
which Mr. Edwards has devised as by far the most 

rfect method of rejuvenating the hair and energy into 
the languid and dormant hair-roots. 

The owal of a blessing upon the heads of 1,000,000 
readers of this Raper is the ly beneficent method 
chosen by Mr. Edwards as the most fitting celebration 
of his Twenty-fifth Anniversary as Royal and Court Hair 
Specialist. Mr. Edwards achieved his position of 
eminence as a hair specialist by reason of his discovery 
and practice of the 3 ge te of “Harlene Hair-Drill.” 
To-day “ Harlene Hair-Drill” are “household words” 
with all who appreciate a fine head of hair. 
of thousands of pearls now call down blessings upon 
the head of Mr. Edwards for his generosity in giving the 
world the “ Harlene Hair-Drill” secret of 
his secret as a hair Specialist And, now, 
twenty-five years after Mr. Edwards’ 
entrance upon his wonderfully successful 
career, he is more than ever animated by 
the desire to bestow the blessing of Nature's 
only crown to man and woman upon 
the head of every reader of thie paper. 
The crowning beauty of a woman and 
crown symbol of virility of man are possible 
to all who know and employ the secret now 
divul by Mr. Edwards in his system 
of “ Har'ene Hair-Drill.” 

In olden days the hair had much exercise. 
The breezes of the air blew through it, and 
kept it in perfect health. (You know your- 
self how strongly the wind blows through 
your hair, if ever you go outdoor without 
a hat or other head-dress.) And thus it was 
that the hair of men and women in those 
days was always long and luxuriant, as 


‘ cost of carria 


Tens 


“ay a may be judged m t pictures of thaws 

Rdward. én the at imes ave come down to us, from 

Hair , ite Pee and on = the frequent references to the “long 

golden huir of the English” that occur in 

—the blessing of the gift of a head of hair, | ancient chronicles. To-day our hair does not get this 


to attain which result he will give away 1,000,000 
packages of “ Harlene” and “ Hair-Drill” instructions 
absolutely free of cost. 

How could the Twenty-fifth Anniversary of Mr. 
Edwards’ professional work be more appropriately 
marked than by helping people to Grow , or to 
improve the colour and luxuriance of the hair they at 
present possess P 

That was Mr. Edwards’ thought, and it is a happy 
one, as all readers will agree. He wants to celebrate 
his Twenty-fifth Anniversary in company with every- 
one who is troubled with their hair condition. He wants 
to celebrate it by setting that hair condition right. He 
bas already solved the hair problem, and he wants to 
help you solve the hair problem aleo. He wants 
to send you the solution. 

If you are a woman, he wants to show you how 
to make your hair long, luxuriant, beautiful, the admira- 
tion of all your friends. If you are a man, he wants 
to stop a “growing greyness” or “thinness” that, 
maybe, is causing you anxiety from a business or 
professional point of view. He wants to show you how 
you may prevent your hair growing thin; he wants to 
show you why it is you never need fear either scurf 
or dandruff any more. It is a fine idea—it reste with 
readers to carry it out. 

It has been said of English people that they are fast 
becoming a “bald-headed generation.” Mr. Edwards 
considers that we should give no cause to anyone for 
such an accusation to be made. He has known of #0 
many cases where “ Harlene Hair-Drill” has cured 
baldness—even chronic, long-standing, almost hopeless 
baldness—that he knows that if you are bald this 
anniversary offer of his will cure you—you who read 
these lines—if you will accept it. And therefore he is 
making this truly royal arrangement. By this he has 
done his part. It only remains for you to do yours. B 
writing a letter now 45 Kdwande’ Harlene Co., 95-6 Hig 
Holborn, London, W.C., you will receive by return post 
as a Twenty-fifth Anniversary Memento: — . 

1, A supply of “Harlene for the Hair” sufficient 
for One Week’s Trial of the “Harlene Hair- 
Drill.” 


exercise. The silk or bowler hat of the man, the’ Me 
Widow” or “ cart-wheel” of the woman, deprive it of 
this daily health habit. Even more deleterious to the 
hair are some of the other forms of headgear now 
commonly worn. That is why, if you want to keep your 
hair strong and well, long and luxuriant, lustrous and 
of good colour, free from baldness, scurf, y ness, 
dulness, or psi ailment, you must never neglect your 
daily eo “Harlene Hair-Drill” any more than you 
would neglect your daily ablations. 

Exercise is life, and exercise is growth! You exercise 

our muscles—they are invigorated, and they grow. 
Tce take yaar exercise, and you feel well and strong 
and full of life—life and vitality that pervade every part 
of your body and ensure their regular and constant 
eoakin in harmony with each other. 

Further supplies of Edwards’ “Harlene” may be 
obtained from Chemists all over the world, in bottles 
at 1s., 2s. 6d.,and 4e. 6d. each, or sent direct and post 
paid (to any part of the United Kingdom) on receipt of 
postal order. 

The address to call or write for the “Free Trial 
Outfit,” however, is—Edwards’ Harlene Co., 95-6 High 
Holborn, London, W.C. 


CoouUPrvomn 
For FREEZE “HZARLENE HAIE-DRILL” OUTFIT 
Tesued i 4 the Royal Hair Sreocialists to all desirous 
: grewing and bean the hair. 


To Mresrs. a ea HABLENE CO. 
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hargo. 
T encloze *3d. stamps for ; ostage to any part of the world, 


on Drill” 
es oe to readers of this 
send me the “ Harlene 


Pearson's Weekly, Jan. 21, 1909. 
© This amount is not payable if the reader calls for the Free Outfit. 


The Birth of a Changelet. 

Ir is most gratifying to note the manner in which 
“Changelets” are catghing on. Going home the other 
evening, 1 was seated in a railway carriage cg 
to a gentleman, who waa reading Pearson’s ¥Weekly. 
It was the first page he was looking at. He any 
stared hard at the page, thinking, thinking deeply. 
He was trying “Changelets.”” For some ten minutes 
he remained like that; then he shifted his position, 
and looked across at me. He didn’t realise that he 
was looking at me, for there was a half-suppressed 
smile on fis Race, and he had obviously got a 
“Changelet,” and was going over it again in his mind. 
Then his hand wandered to his I knew what 
he was looking for, and v. nearly offered him my 
fountain pen. After searching several pockets, he 
found a pencil, and was going to write his “Changelet” 
in the coupon. But he paused, smiled hp) ia 
and pr to write the “Changelet” in margin 
of the paper. He wasn’t going to risk writing 
illegibly in a railway carriage on his coupon. That’s 
the way “Changelets” are done. Ten minutes quiet 
thought. I’m sure I hope my fellow-passenger’s 
effort will be rewarded. 


Holidays for Nothing. 

To enjoy a holiday perfectly, it should cost nothing. 
Unfortunately, it is usually an expensive luxury, 
swallowing, as it often does, the savings of a year. 
But though few people have as yet discovered an in- 
fallible recipe for taking a holiday without making a 
draft on the purso, a number of boys will certainly 
spend their Easter holidays abroad, all their sea 
being paid for them. This may seem too to be 
true, but, if any of my readers have any doubte upon 
the matter, let them turn to the current number of 
Tue Scout, and their doubte will be set at rest. 
For a splendid fortnight’s tour through Holland and 
Belgium has been arranged for Easter, and there 
is no reason why any boy you are interested in should 
not take advantage of this unique opportunity of 
seeing the world, and that without costing him a 

nny. According to the programme, which I have 
Daked through, the tour will include visits to most 
of the beauty spots and pdinte of historio interest 
with which Holland and Belgium abound. But this 
week’s Scour will tell you all about it. 
rhe Greatest Earthquake. 

W. S., like all of us, has been horrified by the 
Wisasters at Messina and io, and filled with 
sympathy for the unfortunate Italians who met with 
such a dreadful fate and for those who are left to 
mourn them. He asks me if this disaster in Sicily 
and Calabria is the worst earthquake on record in 
all history P———————As far as authentic records 
tell, it is. The destruction of Pompeii was not caused 
by an earthquake, and the loss of life was compara- 
tively small, as Pompeii was not a large town. In 
the earthquake at Lisbon in 1755 less than 50,000 
people perished compared with the hundreds of thou- 
sands of victims at Mcssina and Reggio. But in 
ancient times there was a belief that a vast track 
of land, literally another continent, stretched out 
from Europe into the Atlantic, perhaps as far as 
America, and that this continent was swallowed up 
by an earthquake. Whether this is a fact or not, it 
is certain that in prehistoric times, long before the 
globe had hardened, stupendous earthquakes, besides 
which those we know of are mere nothings, must 
have been common occurrences. 


Christmas Cracker Contest. 


Tue result of this competition proves that our 
young readers have a wonderful idea for artistic 
effects. The five shilling prizes for the twenty best 
pictures have been sent to the following boys and 
girls. The hundred presente we offered to those com- 
petitors whose pictures came next in order of merit 
havo been forwarded to the winners. 

Margaret Langley, 71 High Street, Oxford Road, Man- 
chester; Beryl Vaughan, 14 Hereford Road, 


Berry, 110 
Thomas’ Hotel, York; Ivy Leefe, 110 Lowther Street, York; 
Mabel Berry, 110 London Road, Southend-on-Sea; Katie 
Skene, The Vicarage, Deeping St. James, Market ing, 
Lincs. ; Irene Hamley, 3 Glenside, Col Avenue, 

Plymouth ; Winnie Toleman, 16 F Park, North Finch- 
ley, N.; M. Dury, 3 Nevern 

Mise! Boswell, 43 Gellatly Road, New Oross, 8.B.; M; 
Thumbs, ‘ Elmhurst,” creniaghee, Notte; Austin Straw- 
pon, 14 Melbourne Street, New Bri Dorothea 
Thomas, 20 Connaught Avenue, Mutley, Plymouth; Marie 
Healey, Rose Bank, Compstall Stockport; M: 
igh Street, Broseley, Salop ; (Maggie Thomson, 76 Arkle: 
Street, Dundee; Emma Martin, 83 Lynton Villas, Park Road, 
Bouth Farnborough, Hants; Dorothy Dale, 20 Street, 
Wakefield. 


Note.—A pen-Knife will 
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TO NOVELISTS. 
2200 Offered for a Story. 


bse gi alg ize of £200 for the best serial story 
received under following conditions: 
Stories must be from 60,000 to 90,000 words. 

The plot should be laid principally in this country, and the 
period should be that of present day. 

The prize of £200 will be paid to the author of the novel 


condition. 

Manuscripte, which must be typewritten on one side of the 
paper only, should be eddressed to the Fiction Editor, 
Pearson's Weekly, 17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C., and 
should be marked ‘‘ £200 Story’ on the top left-hand corner 
of the envelope. They must arrive not later than 
Tuesday, March 16th, 1909. _ 

We cannot hold ourselves responsible for the loss or non- 
delivery of MSS., but where stamped addressed envelopes are 
insinesd every endeavour wiil be made to assure their safe 
return in the event of their proving unsuitable 


Don't Sit Down! 


“I’m convinced that the people of to-day sit down 
a lot too much,” Stanp Ur begins by going straight 
to the point. “We are less hardy, less go-ahead, and 
physically weaker than the races who inhabited the 
earth ages ago. The ancient nations who did such 
great things spent pretty well all their lives on the 
move, and rarely sat down for centuries. Even our 
grandfathers, who licked Napoleon, had the sense to 
use stiff, high-backed chairs, so that they were not 
tempted to sit about ‘much. But, as soon as easy- 
chairs were introduced, we began to go down, and 
we’ve been going down ever since. My idea is that 
Nature never meant us to sit down at all. She in- 
tended that we should keep on our feet till we were 
tired, and then lie down flat, s0 that our bodies would 
have a chance to grow and develop, as they can’t 
do while we sit bunched up in chairs more than half 
the time.’>_—————You are a born hustler, Stanp 
Up. I must confess, however, that I don’t quite 
see how the ancients ee to stand up “for 
centuries,’”’ as you put it. Did they not find it rather 
monotonous? All the same, there is something fas- 
cinating about your theory. Why not start an “ Anti- 
Sit-Down League,’’ and see how many members will 
join? 

Sensitive Heroes. 

No Fuarrery is a canny Scot, and yet he doesn’t 
want a nice little penknife, which is waiting for him. 
He is of a sensitive nature, and some people have 
been informing hiny that those who are sensitive are 
generally weak-minded and unmanly. He wishes me 
to say Ff I agree with this dictum, and declares that 
he sets such a value on my opinion that he will be 
satisfied with this alone, and will forego the penknife 
he has earned by appearing on this page ———————_I 
don’t agree with the statement a bic No Frarrenryr. 
Personal observation has inclined me to the belief that 
the more weak-minded and unmanly an individual is, 
the more liable is he to be loudly self-assertive and 
impervious to slights and criticisms. When a man 
is so sensitive that this trait in his character is a 
source of pain and unhappiness to himself, it is better 
for him to try not to give in to it overmuch, to try 
not to take things too much to heart, and to stick up 
for himself now and again. But modesty is often the 
hall-mark, so to say, of real greatness. Some of the 
world’s heroes have been very sensitive men, as, for 
instance, William the Silent of Holland and George 
Washington. The man who never told a lie, and 
whose calm courage never failed him when all the 
rest of his countryinen were tempted to despair in the 
hour of darkness and defeat, was so sensitive that 
personal remarks and even harmless jests levelled 
against himself were unendurable to him. Many a 
man who has coolly led a daring charge through a 
hail of bullets has been too nervous to talk to a girl 
at a party. Send along your address for your pen- 
knife. You ought to keep it as a token that those 
people who have been talking to you were all wrong. 


Wants a Memory for Cigars. 


Is there any infallible system for the acquisition 
of a good memory, pees that nature has not 
supplied you with one? E, L., of Croydon, is em- 
ployed in a tobacconist’s shop, and pathetically con- 
fesses that his memory: is so defective that he has 
difficulty in keeping in his mind the names of the 
cigars and their prices————_——___Yours is a sad 
case, E. L. Of course, it all depends on: the sort of 
cigars they are, but possibly, E. L., if you were to 
smoke a sample of each, their names would become 
indelibly stamped on your memory. I smoked a cigar 
when I was young, the name of which will cling to my 
recollection till my dying day. Then, as to the 

rices, you might demand from ev customer an 
invariable charge of half-a-crown. 3 customers 
would soon remind you of the right prices then. But 
if these suggestions are not practionble in your case, 
suppose you try this system, which a friend of my 
own, who is simply bursting with “efficiency,” recom- 
mended to me. You've simply got to connect the 


‘object* you wish to remember with something else. 


‘For instance, the “Flor de Cabbagios” in your shop 
are twelve and six a hundred (no extras), you must 
think of something else costing twelve and six. Your 


be awarded to each reader whose letter is 
or whose susgsstion for a title is used. 
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yellow boote might do. Well, the next time a cus. 
tomer wants that particular brand of cigar, you 
needn’t do anything but take a lightning-like glance 
at your boots. They cost twelve and six. The cigars 
are the same price as your boots—and the mere 
mention of twelve and six will make you think of 
“Flor de Cabbagios.”’ At all events, so my friend 
says. But after you have learned this system, you 
will have to learn another to help you think of the 
boots in the first place. 


Borrowers Who Are Not Ashamed. 


_ T. T. has planked down his penny for his copy of 
P.W. like a man, for 600 wegks without a break, 
“And I hope to do so for a gfeat many more than 
600 wecks to come,” he says. ‘But, strangely 
enough, it is my favourite pee which has been the 
cauge of an unpleasantness between a friend and my- 
self. For the last two years my friend has borrowed 
my copy of P.W., but the other day it struck me 
that this was, in a way, a fraud on you, since, by 
reading your paper free, he was, as one might say, 
getting into your show without taking a ticket. So, 
knowing that he could well afford the outlay, I told 
him that he must in future buy P.W. for himself, 
He took this as personal affront, and has been on 
cool terms with me since. Is it not queer that people 
who would not be mean about anything else are 
mean about what they read? A man who would 
blush to ask you to lend him a beefsteak, or a pair of 
trousers, will think nothing of suggesting the loan of 
the latest addition to your library or your weekly 
aper.”’ It is a way people have, T. T. 
ere was ample excuse for borrowing books when 
they were so rare and expensive that only the richest 
could afford to buy them. But this excuse does not 
hold good nowadays. It would be a good thing for 
many a poor author if everyone who read his ks 
paid for the pleasure; while, if all who beg, borrow, 
or annex P.W. were to buy it! But the brain of 
your old editor reels at the mere vision of the circula- 
tion we should bounce up to. 


2s. d. of the Wedding Day. 


Ir is 20 long ago since your grey-headed old editor 
had any personal participation in weddings that it 
gives him quite a pang to deal with the question 
P : ded by Cornusian. This correspondent, who 

aile from Cornwall, wishes to know what financial 
expenses are borne by the bridegroom on the fateful 
day when he and his adored one are united. 
I am not sure whether there is any hard-and- 
fast rule about the matter. It depends a great deal 
on circumstances. If you are going to marry the 
daughter of a millionaire, the parent of your bride, 
especially if he is a generous soul, will probably foot 
the entire bill; while, if you are yourself a man of 
property and are proposing to lead to the altar the 
only child of a poor widow, it would be only graceful 
on your part to take all the burden of expense on 
rar manly shoulders. It is a ular idea that a 
ridegroom ought to be so overwhelmed with rapture 
on the blissful day that he doesn’t mind what he 

ys. But in what might be called ordinary, every- 

ay weddings, I think the rule is that expenses are 
divided. The bride’s father or mother would gener- 
ally provide the wedding breakfast, and foot the bill 
for the carriages, and the bridegroom would give the 
best man the money for the parson and the clerk, 
would buy the bouquets for brido and bridesmaids, and 
not be mean about the various small items of expendi- 
ture inevitable on such an occasion. After all, it 
looks well for the bridegroom to be generous on this 
particular day. It creates a good impression, and it 
isn’t as if he were going to get married every day. 


Oh, for Botany Bay! 
Aw interest in the British Empire beyond the seas 


is to be commended. Consequently, I have great 
leasure in answering the query which Macwicx 
ays beforo me. He comes to the point at once: 


“Why did the British Government stop sending con- 
victs to Botany Bay? I think it was a great mis- 
take. It seems to me that it was far better to send 
felons clean out of the country, to a land where 
they would be removed from the chance of com- 
mitting new crimes, and where, if. they behaved 
themselves, they were ultimately given the oppor- 
tunity of making a fresh atart.’)___—____The 
transportation of criminals to Botany Bay was 
stopped because the colonists of New th Wales 
refused to have any more of them dumped down on 
their shores, while the remainder of the Australian 
Colonies threatened to rebel if a shoal of gentlemen 
of the types of Bill Sikes and the estimable Mr. 
Fagin were forced on them as residents. The old 
sy’ of transportation certainly had some advan- 
tages, since tha criminals were taken out of England 
and, if their conduct justified it, allowed to start 
as sheep-farmers and in other capacities after their 
sentences had been worked out. But it had dis- 
advantages also. The presence of so many bad 
characters, even when they were safely caged up, 
gave the Colony a bad name, and made honest folk 
unwilling to emigrate to Australia; while many of 
the convicts escaped, and, turning bushrangers, 
became pests and terrors to their fellow-creatures. 
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